Canadian Loggers at Worl 


C. BRUCE HILL . . . New Homemakers for Canada 


DEBATE-OF-THE-MONTH . The Marshall Plan 


HARRY H. ROGERS . Men You've Sent to School 
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Lunching outdoors, over- 
looking the open Atlantic 
is an old Rio custom. Be- 
sides Copacabana Beach, 
Rio has the Jockey Club, a 
superb, truly modern race- 
track —the trip by cable car 
up Sugar Loaf—sidewalk 
cafes—and sporty fishing 
right in the Bay. 


Make Reservations Now 


to fly to Rio by Clipper 





@ Save a Month En Route... Save Money! Special All-Expense Tours 
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Available from New York, Chicago, and Miami! 


® Going by swift Clipper, you can limit your trip to 10 
days—and still have 7 days in Rio for the convention. If 
you have extra time, you can visit Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires, too. Fly home by way of Santiago, Lima, Panama, 
and Mexico City . . . on special all-expense tours for Rotar- 
ians. You have more time for play the Clipper way! 


10-Day Tours by Air direct to Rio and return (with overnight 
stops in the friendly, comfortable atmosphere of Pan American 
Guest Houses at Port of Spain and San Juan). Also pre- 
convention and post-convention tours around South America. 
All-inclusive tour fares provide for Clipper meals en route, 
hotel accommodations, and local sight-seeing tours. 


For full information, see your club secretary. Ask him to 
apply for reservations or special tour information through: 
The North American Transportation Committee, Rotary 
International, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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AN INVITATION T0 BUSINESSMEN 07 etcl@ 


We invite you to the 


ANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


MAY 31 TO JUNE 12, 1948 - TORONTO, ONTARIO 
.«. and we think you'll profit by coming 





This will be the first International Trade Fair ever 
to be held in North America. It is sponsored by the 
Govenment of Canada, which cordially invites United 
States businessmen to attend. ; 

It will be devoted entirely to business. The general 
public will not be admitted. Every exhibit has been 
accepted on the condition that the goods displayed 
are for sale and can be delivered within a reasonable 
time. Transactions can be completed on the spot. 

The products of more than 25 countries will be on 
display, and buyers will come from every quarter of 
the globe. For the period of this fair, Toronto will 
be a world market-place—the sample room of the 
world on your doorstep—within a convenient day’s 
journey from any city in the United States. 

Canada will be the host—but the fair will belong 
to the traders and businessmen of all the 
nations. There will be interpreters— 
special cable and communications ser- 
vices—private restaurants and meeting 
rooms—all the facilities you need 
to do business with all the world, 
comfortably and conveniently. 

Official invitations, which 
are required for admission, 
may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Cana- 
dian National Exhibition 
Grounds, Toronto, 
Canada. Early requests 
will help to assure ac- 
commodation. 
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TURTLES 
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Le us send you a pound... 


e TURTLES» are far more than just super- 
fine ingredients — they are ‘“‘created to a 
candy ideal’’ from delectably creamy car- 
amel, rich milk chocolate and selected 

cans. A distinctive gift. Enclose $1.75 
‘or one pound; $1.55 for each additional 
pound sent to same address, same ship- 
ment. Prices include postage, insurance 
and handling charges. DEMET’S, INC., Div. 
K-300, 312 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


CUT WORK, CUT COSTS 
in your office! 


New kind of office unit copies 


anything — does things no 
stencil duplicator can do 

Easily operated in your office by anyone, 
without technical training a remarkable 
new unit, the APECO Photoexact, quickly 
makes copies of im- 
portant letters, docu- 
ments, plans, clip- 
pings, pictures, etc. 
In fact, it copies any- 
mthing written, 
printed, typed, 
drawn or photo- 
graphed! Operating 
on a simplified photo- 
graphic principle, 
APECO avoids typ- 
ing and copying 
errors. It provides 
legally-accepted 
copies (valuable orig- 
inals stay in safe keeping) ; copies 
for use while traveling; copies to 
mail; duplicate records; memos 
and plans for departments, branches. 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON NOW 





areco °§5 
Copies up to 
18” x 22” 
Standard 
accessories, 
additional 





B AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT Co. 8 
B 2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC38 ' 
§ Chicago 14, Il. 2 
Send, without obligation, your informative g§ 

‘ 20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and g 
its savings in time, money and labor. ¢ 
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. aca LETTERS OF COMMENT FROM ROTARIAN READERS 


‘Square’ Has Possibilities 
Thinks Harry E. ARNOLD, Rotarian 
Painting Contractor 
Catonsville, Maryland 

In the January and February issues of 
THE ROTARIAN I notice a square through 
which is written “Service.” On each 
side of this square there is one of the 
four services of Rotary. Who developed 
this and what, if any, preparations have 
been made to play up this idea? It seems 
to have great possibilities. 

Eps. Note: The “ to which 
Rotarian Arnold refers, is an experimental 
device to call readers’ attention to the Ro- 
tary application of the article in which it 
appears. The applicable service, in each 
case, is printed in black—the other three 
being subdued. We are interested in having 
reactions from other readers 


service square, 


A ‘New Look’ Bouquet 

From J. H. GODTFRING 

YMCA Secretary 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

The arrangement of the cover of THE 
RoOTARIAN for January is really some- 
thing to write home about. Keep it up 
—TI like it a lot. 


‘Any More Like Mrs. Newell?’ 

Asks Jesse S. Beit, Rotarian 

Realtor 

Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

No wonder the members of the Silver 
City, New Mexico, Rotary Club honored 
Mrs. Lora Newell, who has been cooking 
for them for 20 years. The man in the 
middle [see cut and letter on page 54 of 
THE ROTARIAN for January] looks as 
though he had a watermelon hidden 
under his shirt, while the two end men 
also look well fed, and there isn’t a 
skinny man in the crowd. I wonder if 
there are any more at home like Mrs. 
Newell. 


Rotary Reminiscence 
By W. L. Hupson 

Chicago, Illinois 

I enjoyed reading A Tribute from an 
Old Friend, by Justus C. Johnson, in 
THE Rotarian for February. It reminded 
me of my brief, but pleasant, experi- 
ences with Rotary in its embryonic 
days. 

I was a business associate of the late 
A. M. Ramsay, who was a member of 
the “Class of 1908” of the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, and who served as its Presi- 
dent in 1910. 

Mr. Ramsay was very resourceful. On 
meeting days, when he was President, I 
recall, he would divide the Club roster 
among several persons, who reminded 
all members by telephone of the meet- 
ing time and place, 









He had me write verses to be sung to 
a popular tune, each one concerning a 
better-known member of the Club. He 
seemed to develop such ideas only a fey 
hours before the time of action, and 
thus the job had to be done under some 
pressure. He would tell me a little 
about one of the men. Then I would 
retire to a cubbyhole and grind out a 
verse. By that time he’d have anothe: 
one ready for me. 

Here is one of the sample verses, sung 
to the tune of What's the Matter wit) 
Father?: 

What’s the matter with Ramsay? 

He's all right! 

What's the matter with Ramsay? 

He's all right! 

He believes all have heads of bone 

Who do not sanction the telephone 

What's the matter with Ramsay? 

He’s all right 

Fellow members called the late Be: 
nard E. Arntzen “Little Cupid.” The 
verse about him included these words 
“Now ‘Little Cupid’ is not a knave, yet 
his profession is very grave.” Yes, he 
was an undertaker. 


A Koala for ‘Ken’ 
Says HAROLD HAWKER, Rotarian 
Newspaper Publisher 
Quirindi, Australia 
[Re: To the Antipodes with the Guer) 
seys, THE ROTARIAN for January.] 
Rotary International’s President, §S 


Kendrick Guernsey, and Mrs. Guernsey 


Australian koala, a replica of which 
has been given to Rotary’s President 
by Rotarians of Quirindi, Australia. 


visited our Club last October during 
their brief visit to Australia. They could 
only stay less than an hour and we fed 
them afternoon tea and eats, while they 
regaled us with their vivid and charm 


PMS tah 
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This is only a small 


sonalities 
township of 3,000, and Presi- 


gave us a wonderful 


a 
Ken’s visit 
ellows felt it would be nice to 
a reminder of his visit. so pro- 
life-size replica of a koala and 

on some time after his visit. 
hope he received it ere this. 
koala—for those who don’t know 
called the native bear 
it is no relation. He 

aint, harmless, inoffensive little 
beloved by all Australians. He is 
le story in himself to the natural- 
and a wonderful subject for Aus- 
artist and caricatur- 
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ill Signs Were There 

Wm. S. Brancn, Rotarian 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Office-Supplies Company 

Florida 

it has been more years than 

recall since three notable 
ks were spent in London, England, 

recognized Piccadilly Circus instantly 


~~ 
Votes 


)rlando, 
Although 


are to 


the cover of THE Rotarian for De- 
nber. 

he Atlas Assurance Building. the 
intain, the octagonal steps, are ap- 


ently unchanged. If damaged during 
e war, they have been skillfully re- 
ft-hand driving is clearly evident, 
signal posts are recent 

tions, as in many cities over the 
rid. Evidence of a repair job can be 
een on the building at the top center— 
doubt an unpleasant reminder of the 

ys and nights of 1941-45. 

Bovril, Guinness Ale, Schweppes 
Water, Gordon Gin, Goldflake, were all 
there when I visited London—the signs, 
f course. 

The color work is very good, showing 
learly the contrasts in the different 
stone used in building construction. 

A notable cover design, which will be 
long remembered. 


the traffic 


UMT Is Obsolete 


Thinks CuarLes H. Dayton, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Phelps, New York 

In the debate on compulsory military 
training [THe Rorarian for January] it 
seems to me the essential point is not 
fully emphasized—namely: “Is this the 
most efficient form of national defense 
(and therefore the most effective threat 
to deter any nation from attacking us) ?” 

It seems to me the overwhelming evi- 
dence is in the negative. 

For instance, Poland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, The Netherlands, Belgium, France 
—all had military training: 12 million 
“trained men”—more than Germany 
had. Yet all were conquered in a few 
weeks, or a few days, by a small mech- 
anized army. 

France, after World War I, went 
through the same debate we are havi ing. 
In spite of the advice of scientific men, 
the War Department was given its wish. 
In 1938 it published a book saying: “Be- 
cause we have the Maginot Line and 
universal military training, we are for- 
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ever immune from attack by 
or any other nation.” 

But two years later 
run in six a small mechanized 
army. 

And now 
in America to 
bodies 

Then 
“Just a 


Germany 


France was over- 
days by 


there are those who ask us 
build a Maginot Line of 


Hitler started after England 
pushover.” But after three 
months he counted his plane losses, and 
dropped that plan quickly. He was los- 
ing planes at a ratio of one 
Why? Because a few scientists in Eng 
land had invented the principle of radar 


five to 


Hitler was stopped. A dozen scientists 
had done what a dozen million com 
pulsorily military trained boys could not 
do 

In the next war the contrast will be 
even more startling. The atomic era is 
here. We beat Germany with one hand 
and Japan with the other because we 


have brains and science and skill. Four 


million 
had had two years’ compulsory military 


Japanese soldiers, all of whom 


training, surrendered to a small, skilled 
force of American fighting men 
The day of mass armies is over. In 


the Civil War, 
were foot soldiers; in 
percent; in World War IT, 10 
(In World War III—none.) 

If we of the United States are trying 
to frighten Russia with this gesture, we 
are leading from weakness, not 
strength. Russia with her enormous 
population can always outmatch us in 
manpower. What Russia is afraid of is 
technical and industrial might 

General Marshall has that it 
would take six months to mobilize these 
men—even if we have 10 million of them 
trained. The next war will be 
a few days, or perhaps a few hours. All 
these billions [Continued on page 56) 


75 percent of the soldiers 
World War I! 10 


percent 
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KEY: (Am.) American Pian; 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.—HOTEL EL MIRADOR. All-vear para 
dise. Good service& food. Carlos Barnard, Owner. Mgr 
Rates: Am. $6.50-8 0 U.S.cy. RM Friday. 8:30 om 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkie 
Hotels Excellent service. Ira Patton. Mgr Rates: fu 
$3.50 up RM Wednesday, 14:30. 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON—PION.ER HOTEL. New, modern, + outaite 
rooms. " ©, Manager. Rates: Summe s 
Winter, 85-815. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 
CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Downtown 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, ores 
Rates, with bath, single $3 to 85; double $4 to $ 





700 ROOMS *« RATES FROM $5 


The Patace Fotel 


FR/ranctsco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


ROTARY 


ROTARY 





FLORIDA 
MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HCTEL. 119 8. 
high class family hotel catering to 
blocks from down town. W. Earle 





“COLUMBUS 


MIAM FINEST BAYFE HOTEL 
HEART OF 


OPEN ALI 


MIAMI 
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MIAMI—URMEY HOTEL. Modern. Pireproct Structure— 
Steam Heat in mK ete xe unday Evenings. 
‘Bill’? Urmey, v."’ Meeks, Manager. 





ey eet 


(RM) Rotary Meets; (8) Summer; (W) Winter. 





HOTEL HILLSBORO 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Stendard Year ‘Round Rates 


$3.00 Single—$5.00 Double 
S. W. LILLIOTT, M 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays ins 











GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section A Dinkier Hotel A. J. Crocy 
Manager. Rates: Bu. $3.50 up. RM Monday, 12:30 
SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO. 305 rooms with bath and 
shower. South's most outstanding hote!. Reasonable rates 
Chas. G. Day, (iM. Dancing. Swimming Pool, RM m. 1:00 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OFCHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 





tuncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS-—ST. CHARLES. Ac oqmmegations for 1,000 
uests Direction Dinkler Hotels John J. O'Leary Vice 
‘& Mgr. Rates: Fu. $3.00 up. RM Wed.. 12:15 


MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath 
8 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 biocks from either depot 
Neil BR. Messick, General Manager RM Friday, 12: 


NEW YORK 
Overlooking NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 








NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY 300 rooms. A modern hote: 





designed for comfort Direction: Dinkler Hotels. Laon 
Wombie, Mgr. Rates: Eu. 83.00 up. RM Mon., 1:00 
OHIO 
SrnareNATs-—-NeT es G:8SON. Cincinnati's largest. 100 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants some ¢ rooms a 
a :. Mark Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL peaseey. **The uth's Finest—One 
America’s Best,’ rooms ves 1" bath, downtown loca 
tion. air-condit, ae. "hu Tues.. 1s. 
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- Floor Coverings 


Oriental rugs and an un- 


domestic carpeting, so ap- 


Questions and Answers 


hi HOW may an active mem- 
ie ber lose his membership in a 
Rotary Club? 

By ceasing to be personally 
engaged, within the territo- 
rial limits of the Club, in the 
classification of business or 
profession under which he is 
classified. 

By severing his connections 
with his business establishment (al- 
though his classification may remain 
the same as before). 

By misconduct. 
usually fine selection of By nonpayment of dues to his Club. 

By nonattendance at Club meetings. 

By resignation. 

What is additional active membership 
in a Rotary Club? 

Any active member of a Rotary Club 


unsurpassed for 
beauty and value 


For distinctively lovely 


propriate for home or office, 
see Nahigian Brothers first. 


Rugs sent on approval to may propose and the Club may elect 
Rotarians and their friends. 


one additional man from the concern 
or establishment with which the pro- 
poser is connected, whose classification 


Nahigian Brothers, Ine. shall be the same as that of the pro- 
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“We are delighted with the pin that you 
have developed forus and certainly ap- 
preciate the fine way in which you have 
worked with us in this matter.” 





169 North Wabesh Ave. * FRAnklin 8800 


poser. 

What is the duration of additional 
active membership in a Rotary Club? 

Upon the termination of the member- 
ship of the proposer (the active mem- 
ber in the classification), such additional 
active membership also terminates. 

What is past service membership in 
a Rotary Club? 

A former active member who becomes 

ineligible to active membership because 
of his retirement from active business 
| or professional life may, upon recom- 
mendation by the Board of Directors of 
| the Club, be elected to past service mem- 
bership provided he has held active 
membership in one or more Rotary 
Clubs for five or more years. 

What are the conditions of past serv- 
ice membership? 

A past service member has all the 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities of 
Just send us a copy of your letterhead or | 2" active member, except that he is not 
trademark and indicate your principal | considered as representing any business 
product, service, or basic industry. Men- | or professional classification. 
tion the year in which your organization | “ . . 
was founded, and the approximate num- | What is the duration of past service 
ber of present employees. Or, send usa | membership? 
ing ag hoe: Honea nell. | Past service membership endures for 
without obligation. | life except that the Club Board of Di- 

|} rectors for good and sufficient reason 
may at any time cancel the member- 
ship, provided each member of the Club 
shall have been served in writing with 
a notice at least 30 days in advance of 
such proposed action by the Board. 

Past service membership automati- 
cally terminates if and when the past 
service member reénters active busi- 
ness or professional life, or if he ceases 
to reside within the territorial limits of 
the Rotary Club or within the residen- 
tial territory recognized as the suburbs 

of the city in which the Club is located. 


Established 1890 


Chicago, Illinois 


The World’s Largest Collection 
of Fine Oriental Rugs 


At Morgan’s, preliminary sketches are pre- 
pared by our experienced designers. These 
are critically examined by our staff, and 
the best elements of each selected, and 
consolidated into a finished design 


The enlarged sketch is sent to you prompt- 
ly, with suggestions for a complete series 
of emblems to cover the various periods 
of service, materials to be used, and prices 
As soon as you have an opportunity to 
study the proposal, and approve the de- 
sign, return the sketch to us, and your 
service award program will be underway. 





tC6Mo podrd un socio arti 
vo perder su calidad de socig 
de un Rotary club? 

Cuando deje de estar deg; 
cado personalmente a la clagj 
ficacién de su negocio 0 p; 
fesién dentro de los limit 
territoriales del club. Cu 
se separe de su_ estabk 
miento de negocios (aunque 
su clasificaci6n permanezca la misma) 
Por mala conducta. Por falta de pago 
de las cuotas de su club. Por inasiste) 
cia a las reuniones del club. Po; 
nuncia. 

éQué es un socio activo adicion 
un Rotary club? 

Todo socio activo de un Rotary club 
podra proponer, y el club elegir, a 
representante adicional de la empresa 
o entidad con que esté asociado el pro 
ponente. La clasificacién del socio ad 
cional sera igual a la del proponente 

éCudnto tiempo dura la calidad de so 
cio activo adicional en un Rotary club? 

Al terminar la calidad de socio de 
proponente también termina la calidad 
de socio activo adicional. 

éQué es un socio de servicio anterior 
de un Rotary club? 

Cualquier ex socio activo de un Ro 
tary club que ya no sea susceptible de 
admitirse con tal caracter por haberse 
retirado del ejercicio activo de sus ne 
gocios o su profesiédn puede, por reco 
mendacion de la junta directiva del 
club, ser admitido como socio de servi 
cio anterior siempre que haya sido socio 
activo en uno o mas clubes por espacio 
de cinco o mas anos. 

éCudles son las condiciones para 
calidad de socio de servicio anterior? 

El socio de servicio anterior goza de 
todos los derechos y privilegios del so 
cio activo y tiene iguales responsabili 
dades, con excepcién de que no repre 
senta ninguna clasificacion. 

éCudnto dura la calidad de socio de 
servicio anterior? 

El socio de servicio anterior lo sera 
también mientras viva, exceptuado e! 
caso de que la junta directiva, basada 
en razones de peso, puede, en cualquier 
época, dar por terminado este derecho 
siempre y cuando se haya notificado a 
cada uno de los socios del club dicha 
decisi6n por escrito por lo menos 30 
dias antes de que entre en vigor e! 
acuerdo respectivo de la junta. 

El socio de servicio anterior dejara 
de serlo automaticamente cuando vue! 
va a ingresar a la vida activa come! 
cial o profesional, en el caso de que eso 
sucediere, o si deja de residir dentro de 
los limites territoriales del club al cual 
pertenece o dentro del territorio res! 
dencial reconocido como suburbios de la 
ciudad en que el club esté ubicado. 


eS 





MOORESVILLE MILLS 


Ecole 


Office Manager 


<a —lorg FACS 


CHICAGO 





These questions and answers are 
taken from Getting Acquainted with 
Rotary (Pamphlet No. 38 issued by 
Rotary International). If you want 
further opportunity to “read Rotary” 
in Spanish, you will find it in Revista 
Roraria, Rotary’s magazine published 
in that language. A one-year subscrip- 


RANDOLPH ST tion in the Americas is $1.50. 











Estas preyuntas y respuestas fue- 
ron tomadas del folleto No. 38-S de 
Rotary International 121 Preguntas y 
Respuestas, Un Medio de Familiari- 
zarse con Rotary. Si desea usted 
otras oportunidades de “leer Rotary 
en espanol, las encontrard en REVISTA 
ROTARIA. 
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g@ Paut W. Kearney fs unique in 
eing a magazine writer and book 
ithor who did not serve an ap- 
enticeship as a newspaperman. 

specializes in fire- and accident- 
prevention articles. Photography is 
one of his hobbies. 





M@ MicHAEL SCULLY, noted as an 
interpreter of Latin America to 
Norteamericanos, is a frequent con- 
tributor to magazines, including 
THE RoTARIAN. His article on Sar- 
miento (page 13) is one of a series 
he has written on personages in 
several Central and South American 
countries. 





@ WILLIAM TRUFANT Foster follows 
his own advice—i.e., he utilizes his 
waiting time to prepare articles and 
lectures, write books, and engage in 
research. A former president of 
Reed College in Oregon, he is best 
known as an economist. Since 1920 
he has been director of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research. 
ROTARIAN readers will recall many 
contributions to this magazine. 

This month's cover is from Ro- 
TARIAN C. Ray ALMoON, of Appleton, 
Wisconsin. It depicts a scene from 
Peninsula Bay near Marathon, On- 
tario, with logs of the Marathon 
Corporation being prepared for the 
sulphate pulp mill. 
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A Sure Cure for Pessimism ... . . S. Kendrick Guernsey . 6 


A Letter to You from Germany 


Help for Europe: Adopt the Marshall Plan? 
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A Sure Cure for Pessimism 


HERE’S A 28-YEAR-OLD REMEDY FOR SOLEMN FACEs 


WITH SATISFIED USERS IN MORE THAN 2,500 COMMUNITIES. 


an GRUMPS is hav- 


ing his day. You may have seen 
him New Year’s Eve, shaking his 
head ominously and saying: “Our 
earth is degenerate in these latter 
days. Children no longer obey 
their parents. The end of the 
world is near.” 

Only, it so happens, it wasn’t 
Grandpa Grumps at all who first 
said that. It was an Egyptian 
priest and he lived about .4000 
B.C., according to Rotarian W. K. 
Streit, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Still, 
it has a 1948-like sound. 

Wherever we turn in these 
early days of the Atomic Age, dire 
prophecy greets our ears. We 
hear of the failures of our states- 
men to bring about accord among 
the nations. But the theme song 
of the lugubrious chorus is de- 
generacy of our times and the de- 
linquency of our youth. 

Well, let us face the facts. Ju- 
venile delinquency is a problem. 
In my own country, youths be- 
tween 12 and 21 represent 15 
percent of the population, and in 
1946, according to J. Edgar Hoov- 
er, of FBI fame, they accounted 
for 51 percent of all car thefts, 
41 percent of all burglaries, 28 
percent of all robberies, and 13 
percent of all murders. These fig- 
ures do not sketch a pretty pic- 
ture. 

Yet it is an-understandable pic- 
ture. After World War I, there 

was a wave of delin- 
coMMUNITY@ quency that shocked 
= ee our elders. We heard 


< 
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a we much of the “forgot- 
© Peeasa = ten generation.” Yet 
wc t ¥ #m™ that war's disruption 


of home and school 
and church was but a fractional 
part of the damage done to that 
trio from 1939 to 1945. 

We have war. We must pay. 
The price is not alone in blood, 
sweat, and tears, nor even money. 
The true price is the damage to 
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By S. Kendrick Guernsey 


civilized society wrought upon its 
growing edge, youth. “Racial 
progress marches upon the feet 
of healthy and instructed chil- 
dren,” says Herbert Hoover, the 
United States’ only living ex- 
President, and no truth is more 
significant. 

But having said that, let us not 
pull a long face as, I am sure, did 
that ancient Egyptian priest when 
he dipped his stylus in bile and 
set down his words on papyrus, 
along the banks of the River Nile. 
If we are to help solve the prob- 
lems of youth, we must learn how 
to project our minds into the at- 
titudes and ideas of youth. 

Often, a man will suddenly re- 
solve, after hearing a moving 
speech, that he will pitch in and 
do something “to help boys.” But 
many make a mistake. Forgetting 
that youngsters are not grown 
men, they carry their stern office 
manner onto the playground—and 
are hurt and baffled when sud- 
denly the hilarity and clamor end 
in awkward silence. 

Such failures are sad and dis- 
illusioning. If they do not utterly 
stifle good intentions, they tend to 
lead the adult back into a protec- 
tive shell of mere talk about the 
“youth problem” and occasional 
pocketbook service to “a project.” 

Surely contributions in coin of 
the realm are needed, but I would 
voice a strong appeal for some- 
thing more. It is nothing less than 
the humble attitude of a searcher 
for truth, of a man who will let 
the child lead him into an under- 
standing of the world of youth. 

What a world it is! Big and 
open and new and exhilarating. 
But it’s also a complex world 
and I do not find it surprising 
that often youth is bewildered. 
Blessed—which is to say, happy— 
is the man who has won the con- 
fidence of a boy or girl, and, 
with the wisdom of maturity, has 
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helped the youngster feel his or 
her way along. 

Every Rotary Club has its Youth 
Committee. Through it opportuni 
ties open up like castle gates each 
week of the year. But let us take 
a lesson from the surging enthu 
siasm and love of dramatics ot 
youngsters themselves. I speak of 
and for the annual Boys and Girls 
Week, April 24-May 1. For the 
alert Club or individual, it spells 
out special opportunity. * 

Boys and Girls Week started in 
the New York Rotary Club in 
1920, as inauspiciously as did Ro- 
tary itself in Chicago just 15 years 
before. Since then it has been en- 
riched in concept, expanded in 
organization, and glorified in exe 
cution. 

It now calls for seven ‘days’ 
emphasizing citizenship, churches, 
schools, family, United Nations, 
recognition, and health and recre- 
ation. Youngsters themselves take 
over—even sit in the seat of the 
mayor and run the city! 


More than 2,500 communities 
around the world now celebrate 
Boys and Girls Week—or Semana 
del Nino, as they call it in Latin 
America, where it has caught on 
tremendously. 

Si Tanhauser says: 

We've Mother's Days and Father's 
Days, 
And days for this and that, 
With days to burn the rubbish up 
And feed the homeless cat; 
Whole weeks to save, and weeks 
to bathe, 
And weeks to stifle noise, 
Now, let us have a single week 
To think about the boys. 

And girls! I’ll promise you, the 
hours you spend with youngsters 
to make it a success in your com- 
munity will be the surest cure for 
pessimism on this old earth! 





*For descriptive literature write to Na 
tional Boys and Girls Week Committee 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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FRANZzCsiscHE ZONE 


4 or was joy the other day in the 
home of Frau Linda Fischer, in Géttingen, 
Germany. What makes that news is that joy 
is rare in most of Europe just now. What 
had caused this bit of it was that right out 
of the blue packages of food, clothing, and 
blankets had arrived at the Fischer home. 

“Rotary,” it said in the sender’s address. 
“‘Rotary?’’ mused Frau Fischer as she 
quickly ripped open the boxes. Her husband 
had belonged to that—an age ago. And so, 
after she had distributed the goods among 
her children and their children in the local 
British zone and also away off in the French 
and Russian zones, she sat down and wrote 
Rotary a letter. With it she enclosed the 
drawing above. 

“One of my daughters painted this little 
picture,” she explains, “just to show you how 
we all in the different parts of Germany en- 
joyed your packages. All my sons are en- 
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veloped in your clothing stuffs or blankets, 
respectively. The babies in their cradles are 
delighted with your milk powder. The big- 
ger children are jumping and shouting at 
everything which safely arrived. . . . I hope 
you will accept this little address as a sign 
of our gratitude.” 

The Fischer packages were typical of the 
hundreds which the Relief Fund of the Ro- 
tary Foundation is sending to war-shattered 
Europe. Most of them are ordered through 
CARE (Codéperative for American Remit- 
tances to Europe, Inc.). The recipients are 
families of Rotarians and former Rotarians 
known to be in need. 
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HELP for EUROPE: 
Adopt the Marshall Plan? 


As this issue goes to press, the Congress 
of the United States is debating various meas- 
ures for the relief and rehabilitation of West- 
ern Europe. All of them, however, are being 
considered in reference to the plan first pro- 
mulgated by U. S. Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall, June 5, 1947, in a speech at 


Harvard University. 


Principles that underlie his and other pro- 
posals have been discussed in previous ar- 
ticles—of which those by Edouard Herriot 
and Louis Bromfield last month may be cited 
In this debate-of-the-month we 
present the views of two well-known Amer- 


as typical. 


ican publicists—The Editors. 





YES!—To Get a Durable Peace 


Says Clifton M. when, 


Lecturer and { 
, 


{ — during the 20th Century most of the pn 
of the world, including the United States, have 


ron 
( > 
ne t 


: p ) 
war to prevent any aggressive, expanding nation from, 


dominating all Europe. European nations have fo 
aggression because they wished to remain free in 
dependent. Others, including the United State 
fought because of fear that their security would jp 
intolerably menaced if any expanding agegresc» 
achieved and maintained domination over al] Fy; ope 
and thus became able to mobilize all the resource 
the Continent of Europe in support of further €Xpan- 
sion and aggression. 

It is nearly three years since the end of hostilities jy 
Europe, and there is still no real peace. The evide; 
indicates that the erstwhile German effort to doming 
all Europe has been replaced by a Soviet effort to do 
the same thing. 

Since the end of fighting in Europe the Soviet Un 
has annexed approximately 270,000 square milk 
European territory, containing about 25 million inhabi- 
tants, without any real regard for the desires of t! 
peoples annexed. In addition, Soviet domination |} 
been extended to cover vastly increased numbers, no- 
tably, the peoples of Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Al- 
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NO!—There’s a Better Way 


Answers Frank Gannett 
Neu ‘paper Pu blisher, Rochester, Me 


Y \ ESTERN EUROPE has been made sick by the 


war. To help her recover and thereby to strengthen 
her as an outpost of democracy, the United States has 
already spent 15 billion dollars. The Marshall Plan 
would add 17 more billions—a staggering total of 32 
billion dollars! 

The emotional appeal of hungry people being forced 
to desperate political expedients is a strong one. But 
if we think clearly, it will be apparent that we are 
dealing with two problems, not one. First is the feed- 
ing of the hungry; second is the rebuilding of Europe. 

On the former, all Americans are in agreement. 
Starving people must be fed. Americans are a sym- 
pathetic, generous people and want to do all within 
their power to aid those who suffer. 

The Marshall Plan would pour its billions of dollars 
into the coffers of European Governments, as if dollars 
could feed hungry men. Would the money be expended 
efficiently and wisely? The U. S. State Department 
has demonstrated no special fitness for the task which 
would be assigned to it. And for the United States to 
exert pressure on other Governments to make sure the 
funds are not squandered would be courting distrust 
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and ill feeling at the very time more goodwill and 
codéperation are needed in the world. 

It would be much better for all the food and supplies 
which can be spared to be distributed under American 
supervision through nongovernmental agencies. Per- 
haps new ones should be created or possibly some of 


the existing organizations, such as the Society of 
Friends or the Red Cross, could be expanded for the 
task. Surely no Marshall Plan is needed to care for 
Western Europe’s emergency food problem. 

But what of the rebuilding of the Plan? An increas- 
ing number of Americans are now soberly thinking of 
it and are asking these three questions: 

1. Would the Marshall Plan put Western Europe on 
a sound economic basis for the future? 

2. Would it reinforce democracy there and prevent 
further encroachment by communism? 

3. Could the American economy bear the strain with- 
out serious injury? 

To these questions, my answer is 
thoughtful readers to explore the reasons for that 
opinion. 

First of all, it seems to me that the long-range task 
of rebuilding Europe is not one for the United States 
or any country alone. It calls for an international 
agency with hardheaded business sense. 
Such an agency exists. It is the so-called 
“World Bank’”—the International Bank 


© INTERNATIONAL @ 
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for Reconstruction and Development, set 3 
up under the Economic and Social Council & : 
of the United Nations to aid its member w#: . 4 °% 
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goslavia, and Hungary. Pressure on Finland 
noslovakia is strong. 

Russian domination and control have been 
to the west of prewar Soviet frontiers. 
iously, Russian expansion ambitions go still 








In both France and Italy, Moscow-inspired 
t parties have made major efforts to wreck 
mies of those nations, in the belief that chaos 
* communism to power, and thus place those 
nder Russian control. It should be readily 
- + that Soviet success in seizing control of 
ie: nd Italy would mean final and complete Soviet 
ee f Europe. 
Cc ierations of elementary justice, the interests of 
peace, and the basic security interests of 
‘ed States all require that this be prevented. 
irity interests of the United States do not 
and would not be served by a Europe domi- 
whole or in part, by the United States. But 
\{merican interests do require that no other 
hall dominate all Europe. American security 
nd ible peace can be promoted only if Europe— 
ly all Europe, and if that is not possible, then 
1 Europe as a minimum—is able to maintain a 
independent existence, and to be master in its 
wn house, without being dominated either by Moscow 
or by Washington. 

European peoples want to remain free and maintain 
their independent existences. Yet with their economies 
cril | by two wars, they must have very substantial 
outside aid if they are to achieve the degree of recovery 


essential to economic stability and thus have the stam- 
ina to resist the ever-mounting outside pressures that 
threaten their independence. 

This aid, in required amounts, can come only from 
the United States. The case for the Marshall Plan, in 
simplest form, is that in addition to being a humani- 
tarian enterprise in support of people who have suf- 
fered more than most Americans, Marshall Plan aid 
offers the maximum possible prospect of enabling 
European nations to maintain their independence. 
Thereby both peace and American security are served 

Under the Plan, now before Congress, it is proposed 
to spend up to $6,800,000,000 before June 30, 1949, in 
the form of both grants and loans, to facilitate economic 
recovery in European nations that have coéperated in 
producing a European Recovery Program. Additional, 
though as yet unspecified, sums would be advanced in 
the three subsequent years. Actually, 16 nations have 
coéperated in producing a European Recovery Pro 
gram. In consequence the aid program is generally 
spoken of as being for the benefit of these 16 nations. 
However, the Administration bill incorporating the 
Marshall Plan does not limit aid to any specific list of 
nations; it requires only that prospective beneficiaries 
coéperate in a multination recovery program. Other 
nations could, and perhaps will, qualify for aid at a 
later date. 

Of course there are many objections to the Plan. 
First, it is not a sure thing. Communist influences 
might foment so much chaos in the beneficiary nations 
that the economic healing [Continued on page 48] 





nations by lending, facilitating investment, and assist- 
ing in financing international trade. Its capital, which 
amounts to 8 billion dollars, has been subscribed by 46 
member nations (which does not include Soviet Russia) 
and it is authorized to lend up to that amount at low 
interest on sound projects of reconstruction and devel- 
opment. 

This World Bank can ask for even more capital from 
nember Governments, and private investors, if needed. 
But beyond its capital, additional funds would have to 
come largely from the American investing public. That 
would be an additional safeguard, for such money could 
be secured only by satisfying those investors as to the 
soundness of the proposition for which it would be 
used. That would be an added guaranty that recon- 
struction would proceed on a businesslike basis. 

or Europe really to solve her long-range problems, 
she must have a transfusion of ideas and methods that 
create economic health. That means getting back to 
work and producing goods. 

Take the case of Germany. She suffered terribly 
‘rom the ravages of war. Hearts of her great cities are 
sull acres of rubble. But is it not strange that when 
the Allied bombers were raiding almost daily, German 
factories were able to supply a battle front reaching 
from Hammerfest to Stalingrad, from Bordeaux to 
Alamein? Now in the zones held by the United States, 
Britain, and France they can’t provide even the mate- 
rials needed for reconstruction. 

Why this startling change? The answer is that in 
producing industrial paralysis, [Continued on. page 50] 
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“We have the f 


ght 
crowd at leas; 


two 


nights out of seven.” 





LAMENTATIONS OF A HARASSED HOUSEHOLDER 


WHO ONCE UPON A TIME HAD QUIET FAMILY EVENINGS AT HOME. 


a 235 has nothing on 


television. The chain reaction 
and mushroom effect that a tele- 
vision set produces in*your home 
and social life are astonishing and 
uncontrollable. 

Believe me, I know. What tele- 
vision has done to me shouldn't 
happen to anyone. 

Our set arrived last Christmas 
as a present and the two huge car- 
tons remained in our living room 
unpacked for a week before the 
engineers came to erect it. That 
was bad. It gave my wife and the 
three children ample time to start 
the chain reaction even before 
the set was in operation. The 
night it was turned on 22 people 
mushroomed into my living room 
before 9:30. The crowd was 
formed of Mike’s friends, under 
12, sitting on the floor, Mimi's 
teen-agers ringed around behind, 
Skip’s G. I. pals floating in and 
out between the kitchen and the 
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chairs in the rear, to say nothing 
of a large group of adult neigh- 
bors who were just drawn in out 
of curiosity. The following morn- 
ing I figured up that television 
had already cost me three extra 
quarts of milk and a whole devil’s 
food cake which we had planned 
to last over Sunday. And this 
was only the first night! 

If I had been wise, I would have 
put my foot down then and there 
and sent the gadget back or at 
least shoved it down in the base- 
ment or up in the attic out of 
sight. But I thought, “It’s only the 
novelty of the thing. We'll get 
used to it and so will the neigh- 
bors. Before long it will be just 
like another radio.” I can tell you 
right now, you don’t get used to 
television. The thing is a magnet. 
It draws people like wet sugar 
does flies and with the same indis- 
criminate fascination. 

The character of the program- 


By Charles L. Sherman 


ming has a lot to do with its fasci- 
nation and with the type of people 
drawn into the ample bosom of 
your hospitality—once you have 
a television set. Three or four 
nights, where I live, you get box- 
ing, one night wrestling. All the 
local baseball games are televised, 
and in season, hockey, polo, bas- 
ketball, football, tennis, soccer, 
and track. Name your poison! 
We happen to be—or were—a 
somewhat bookish family. We 
enjoyed a quiet, restful suburban 
life. Even the radio was muted 
in our house before “that thing” 
lit up the corner of the living 
room. Now we have the fight 
crowd in at least two nights out 
of seven. Three Cornell track men 
promptly appear at the first smell 
of a meet. My neighbor a couple 
of doors down, who ignored me 
for a year and a half, now sudden- 
ly slaps me on the back. He 
played football for Dartmouth. I 
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ver realized what a swell guy I 
:—until I got a television set. 
n fight nights I put up a sign. 
eads: “The house is open. The 
vision is free. Think nothing 
if we goto bed. Turn out the 
ts and lock the door when you 
iome.” I had to do it. Fre- 
ntly I have work to do in the 
ning and sometimes I just 
t to read. The only way my 
and I can escape television is 
leave our guests flat and go 
tairs. The sign prepares them 
our somewhat peculiar behav- 
when they suddenly find we 
disappeared. 
his is not to say that we have 
found positive value and en- 
tainment in television. “The 
thor Meets the Critics,” some 
the plays, and once in a long, 
g while one of the movies cap- 
res our interest. By and large, 
vever, the movies are old chest- 
its that only a squirrel would 

x up. They are nearly all old 

vesterns” and if you have seen 

e, you’ve seen them all. 

Hollywood will not release any 

its new films for broadcasting 

irposes. I am told they are 
working on a system whereby the 
ignal will be divided and half of 
t sent over your telephone wire. 
Someday it may be necessary only 
to dial a number to get the latest 
movie and the charge will appear 

n your telephone bill. If this idea 
works, Hollywood will doubtless 

ake over television, and sports 
broadcasts will probably fade in 
importance. But will it keep us 
home and the neighborhood movie 
empty? I doubt it. Here is why: 

Movies on a television set are 
not like movies in a theater. The 
screen is too small. There is too 
much incidental conversation and 
traffic through the living room 
which breaks the illusion and 
spoils the appeal. You can’t con- 
centrate and the small-size pic- 
tures make even the best movie 
seem insignificant. At least this 
is the reaction of most adults who 
have viewed movies on my set. 
With the children it is a different 
story. 

The real young ones eat them 
up no matter how bad they are. 
With the short-pants crowd glued 
to that set three or four nights a 
week my wife and I are forced to 
read in bed or take long rides in 
the evening to escape the bedlam. 
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If you have ever attended a chil- 
dren’s morning movie, you have 
some idea what takes place in our 
living room when eight or nine 
rooting, tooting cowboys are reliv- 
ing the old West. True, the chil- 
dren stay home instead of wan- 
dering the streets at night, but at 
the expense of my nerves, peace 
of mind, and pocketbook. Our 
milk bill has doubled and the hole 
these youngsters leave in the ice- 
box is a gaping tribute to televi- 
sion. 

The reaction of Mimi’s friends, 
who range from 15 to 18, is a 
little more discriminating. With- 
in a few weeks they tired of the 
“westerns,” but the plays, Jinx 
and Tex, the variety shows, and 
some of the more emotional 
movies find them willing viewers 
and the two groups compete as to 
which will monopolize the set for 
the evening. Compete is hardly 
the word. They fight. 

Skip’s crowd, 20 to 23, blasé, 
ex-G. I. men of the world, laugh at 
the whole television program—ex- 
cept the sporting events. Then 




















they are just like my neighbors. 
They watch the papers for coming 
events and gang up on it. 

The result of all this variety of 
interest in television at so many 
different age levels is that our 
house has taken on the character- 
istics of a neighborhood club- 
house. The front door is always 
unlocked. Nobody bothers to ring 
the bell or knock any more. If 
they can see from the windows 
that the set is on, they walk in. 
If it isn’t on, they come in anyway 
and turn it on. All we need is a 
red Neon sign out in front: 
“TELEVISION—FREE LUNCH 
AND SETUPS.” 

Furthermore, our living room 
is no longer the comfortable, chat- 
ty arrangement of chairs and 
lamps it used to be. Now every- 
thing circles around the television 
set in the corner, the small stools 
and chairs in front, the bigger 
ones in back. I know of three 


nights when the younger hood- 
lums in the audience rigged up a 
balcony by dragging in the din- 
ing-room 


table and mounting 


“I see three to five years of upset living. 1 could, of course, take an ax to it...” 
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chairs on top. That I put a stop 
to. I am not going to have my 
solid walnut antique scarred with 
chairs and boot nails. It took me 
four days to refinish the top after 
I finally discovered what caused 
the damage. 

We have tried shooing the chil- 
dren out of the house and having 
a few friends in for a quiet eve- 
ning of bridge. On such occasions 
my wife and I agree beforehand 
that we will ignore the television 
set entirely, but we have yet to 
enjoy an evening when one of 
our guests didn’t become uneasy 
and eventually go over and turn 
the thing on. If he happens to 
tune in a fight, the bridge game is 
over. A night ball’ game is not 
quite so fascinating, but it will 
still cause an otherwise good play- 
er to trump your ace. The only 
solution as I see it is for everyone 
to have a set and then people will 
stay at home and life will get back 
to normal again. 

In the meantime I see three to 
five years of upset living. I could, 
of course, take an ax to it or throw 
the set bodily in the ash can, 
but then my children would dis- 
own me and my neighbors would 
think me even queerer than I am. 
I am stuck with it. However, I 
can give a prospective owner some 
very sage words of advice. 

If you must buy a television set, 
keep it a secret. Try to hide the 
antenna in the eve: of your attic 
so it will not be visible from the 
street. Don’t put the set in your 
living room. If you have a base- 
ment rumpus room, fine. Other- 
wise, hide it in a bedroom, in the 
attic, anywhere where _ people 
can’t readily find it. Swear your 
family to silence. And if you must 
tell a few friends, let the secret 
out gradually and get a pledge 
signed in blood that they will not 
tell a soul. They will, sooner or 
later, and you'll be in for it, but 
by taking these precautions you 
may be able to soften the blow and 
ease the strain on your nerves and 
pocketbook sufficiently to make it 
bearable. 

On the other hand, if you are a 
lonely shut-in, if your neighbors 
seem cold and indifferent, if you 
want the warm, nervous stimula- 
tion of a crowd in your living 
room every night of the week, 
then, by all means, buy a televi- 
sion set! 
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By Howard V. O’Brien 
Late columnist of the Chicago Daily 
News, which granted permission to 
republish this newspaper classic. 


From all I can learn, my grandfather took a dim view of my 
father’s habits; as did my father of mine. And I once ran across 
a passage in the writings of Cato, in which the old Roman 
wrung his withers over the flaming youth of his time. So there 
is no novelty in my being troubled about contemporary youth. 

It seems to me that today’s youngsters are being badly 
steered. Their teachers and parents have let them down. They 
have acquired a Santa Claus complex. 

Little children are being assured that they can get anything 
they want if they will only ask for it. For them, this means 
toys. For older children it is “security.” 

In general, education seems to busy itself with the utterance 
of promissory notes, whose ultimate value is at least open to 
question. 

The young are given an idea that if they study hard and learn 
a trade or profession, they will enter that ill-defined Elysium 
known as “success.” And should they ever come on evil days, 
a well-heeled altruist called “government” will take care of 
them. 

Now this is really quite dishonest; for the future is far less 
clear than such comforting assurances would indicate. 

We would do better by our offspring if we admitted candidly 
that we know as little about the shape of things to come as they 
do; and encouraged them to prepare for uncertainty. 

It used to be the fashion—and, I’m afraid, still is—to greet a 
child with the query: “Well, my little man, what are you going 
to do when you grow up?” To which the little man would 
reply that he was going to drive a locomotive or garner a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Now, with atomic energy almost off the leash, there may be 
no locomotives to drive; and with taxes what they are likely 
to be, the garnering of millions will hardly be practicable. 

So I think the child of today should be urged to pay less heed 
to what he or she is going to do; and more to what he or she 
is going to be. 

It is likely that tomorrow’s world will demand a high degree 
of flexibility of those who dwell in it. It will be a world of 
rapid change; and those who cannot quickly adapt themselves 
to change will find themselves laggards in the struggle for sur- 
vival. The specialist will have to be continually on the alert 
for the sudden disappearance of his specialty. In plain language, 
the worker of tomorrow will have to be nimble on his intellec- 
tual feet. , 

Discussing these matters with some young folk the other 
night, I was interested to discover that they set more store on 
brains than I did. I think we have gone too far in respecting 
cleverness. The world is in its present mess because character 
—the glue which holds society together—has been allowed to 
dry out. We have come unstuck; and we shall certainly fall 
apart unless, somehow, we can put the moral virtues back in 


fashion. 
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1O UNDERSTAND ARGENTINA, YOU MUS!1 





KNOW ITS GREATEST EDUCATOR 


s the spark that sets off the 
fame of genius. Such a book 
a little biography of Benjamin 
snklin that fell into the hands 
shabby Argentine boy in 1827 
| inspired a career that rivals 
nklin’s own in its contribution 
the progress of free men. 
Too few Americans know this 
rgentine, or how vitally democ- 
y's future in the Western Hem- 
here depends on the seeds he 
wed. He was a statesman, one 
the world’s great educators, and 
, prophet who foresaw a day 
hen the Americas would be the 
ype of humanity. He predicted 
that nations would become so in- 
terdependent that “One World” 
sovernment would be their only 
ilvation. Single-handed he forged 
the “Good Neighbor” policy 70 
ears before the phrase was 
coined in Washington, D. C. He 
became the first enduring link be- 
tween the continents of the north 


| ‘OFTEN happens that a book 


ind the south—the first Pan- 
\merican. 
Domingo Sarmiento was an 


amazing child. Few people of his 
little Andean town, San Juan, 
could read at all. His father, a 
pack-train driver, and his mother, 
who wove ponchos to help feed a 
family of nine, were semi-literate. 
But at 4 this boy stood at the knee 
of his uncle, a priest, and read 
from adult texts. 





= al San Juan’s school 
= = had but five grades, 
=| iS and only the wealthy 
=) ar, = could prepare a son 
ec tv em for the university at 


distant Buenos Aires, 
The boy’s boundless vitality com- 
pounded the problem. He became 
a leader of street urchins and a 
nuisance to the police until another 
priest took him briefly as a ward 
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By Michael Scully 


and taught him Latin. 

That ended his school- 
ing. He went to work ina 
village store, yet was still 
driven by mental hunger 
to scour the town for 
books. Then at 16 he found 
the life of Franklin—an- 
other boy who had left 
school at 10. But this one 
had gone on to teach him- 
self five languages, win 
fame as a scientist, states- 
man, and philosopher. If 
one boy could do such 
things, another could. Do- 
mingo Sarmiento resolved 
to make himself “un 
franklincito” — a young 
Franklin. 

By chance he knew per- 
haps Franklin’s only 
namesake in South Amer- 
ica—Franklin Rawson, son of a 
Yankee adventurer-pharmacist 
who had fought for Argentine in- 
dependence, then married a San 
Juan girl. He hung on Rawson’s 
tales of old Ben Franklin and the 
ideals he had fostered in the new 
United States. Of these, the one 
that most excited the boy was that 
a democracy could thrive only if 
its schools gave every child an 
equal chance to become an in- 
formed, thinking citizen. 

Domingo’s Argentina was a pro- 
claimed democracy. But its two 
parties were, in practice, only 
masks for regional chieftains who 
fought for power and incited illit- 
erate gauchos to follow them for 
loot. It was a country bleeding it- 
self to death in incessant civil 
wars; its masses had no chance to 
learn the meaning and duties of 
citizenship. 

Domingo Sarmiento began to 
see a vision: he could lead the 
only revolution that would save 











with 


his people—a_ revolution 
books and ideas. 

Few men have ever pursued a 
dream against such odds. The 
youth could not escape a part in 
the bloodletting. At 19 he won a 
captaincy in battle against the 
most savage of the Andean caudil- 
los. Then he took refuge in Chile. 
There, as a clerk, a miner, and a 
village teacher, he went through 
a fever of self-education, often 
rising at 2 A.M. to study. He 
learned English by himself. He 
taught a Frenchman Spanish in 
exchange for French. He studied 
sciences, philosophy, whatever 
came to hand. 

In time, liberal Chile recognized 
his genius. His pen made him a 
power in journalism and his arti- 
cles and books flowed over the 
Andes to foment resistance to Ar- 
gentina’s dictator, Rosas. His ideas 
on education won an appointment 
to organize Chile’s first normal 
school. For primary pupils he 
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simplified ponderous texts so that 
a child could get an understanding 
of history, geography, and other 
untouched subjects. While still in 
his early 30’s, his dynamism lifted 
Chile’s schools to a_ high place in 
Latin America. 

Then another Franklin coinci- 
dence occurred. In 1845 Chile sent 


Bettmann Archive 





Horace Mann, U.S.A. educator, was 
friend and inspiration to Sarmiento. 


Sarmiento to study foreign schools, 
and after a survey of Europe he 
sought out Horace Mann, the fiery 
apostle who was spreading in the 
United States his doctrine of 
State-education-for-all. Mann, too, 
had risen from poverty, and he 
revealed that his early education 
had come largely from the public 
library founded by Franklin in his 
native town, Franklin, Massachu- 
setts. That two men on distant 
continents should draw inspira- 
tion from the same source, share 
identical ideas, and follow paral- 
lel careers toward a common goal 
seemed more than a matter of 
chance to the mystic Sarmiento. 
He and Mann formed the most 
fruitful of inter-American friend- 
ships and Sarmiento returned to 
Chile with a new vision. 

North and South America, both 
dependent on Europe, were 
worlds apart. Most communica- 
tions were via Liverpool. The 
continents were separated by ra- 
cial, religious, and cultural back- 
grounds. But Sarmiento had seen 
Europe exhausting its vitality on 
nationalistic hatreds and wars, 
then had watched its emigrants to 
the United States shed their old 
hostilities in a land that offered 
equal opportunities for all. This 
new thing, the United States, had 
proved that States could merge 
their interests for the common 
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good, and it was proving that men 
of all national backgrounds and 
creeds could live together in peace 
and progress. If this formula 
equality of opportunity—could be 
applied over the vast new hemi- 
sphere, the Americas could lead 
the whole world to a brighter day. 

But first they must know one 
another. Sarmiento began a life- 
long mission, the teaching of in- 
ter-Americanism, with a 100-page 
letter to a friend in Buenos Aires 
which was made into the first 
book on the United States to be 
published on the southern conti- 
nent. 

It was 18 years before he saw 
the United States again. In the 
interim he married in Chile, his 
pen finally prodded Argentina 
into the rebellion that was to con- 
sume Rosas, and, declining Presi- 
dent Montt’s offer of “anything 
except the Presidency” if he 
would become a Chilean, he went 
home to Argentina, at 41, as a co- 
leader of the revolutionary army. 
Playing “Jefferson” to the ““Wash- 
ington” of his friend Bartolomé 
Mitre, he labored tirelessly 
through years of chaos to produce, 
in 1862, a unified Republic of Ar- 
gentina with Mitre its first Presi- 
dent. 

For himself, he wanted a post 
that did not yet exist. So he be- 
came Governor of his home Prov- 
ince, San Juan, for two years until 
Mitre could establish diplomatic 
relations and make him Argenti- 
na’s first Minister to the U.S.A. 

The Sarmiento who landed in 
New York at 54 didn’t look like a 
diplomat. He was a bulky, bear- 
shaped man with a head like a 
crag of his native Andes and blood 
that mingled Indian, Arab, and 
Spanish strains, careless in dress, 
with the rolling walk of a gaucho 
afoot. Other envoys sat in hand- 
some embassies, attended recep- 
tions, and made the few official 
gestures required in the quiet 
Washington of those days. Sarmi- 
ento set up his legation in New 
York—he called it a workshop— 
and rarely saw the capital. His 
appointment, he explained, was 
“with the American people.” 

Few Americans ever came to 
know their country like this Ar- 
gentine. Half of his time was 
spent on trains or in city streets 
from Boston to Chicago and south- 
ward. He talked with everyone, 





examining factories, homes 
schools, farms, city governments 
collecting seeds, machines. and 
ideas to be sent to Buenos Aires 
He launched a magazine, Amba: 
Americas (Both Americas), to con. 
vince the continents of their com 
mon aims, placed the first South 
American books in U. S. libraries. 
and argued schools into teaching 
Spanish. Horace Mann had died 
but Sarmiento made fast friend 
of Emerson, Longfellow, the gcj 
entist Agassiz, and others who 
were doing the country’s think 
ing. The flow of his own books 
52 in all—now was from north to 
south. His biographies of Lincoln 
Mann, and other great Americans 
were published in Buenos Aires 
while Mann’s widow translated 
his Sarmiento’s F'acundo into Eng- 
lish and made Argentina a reality 
in the United States for the first 
time. 


SaRMIENTO'S greatest work, in 
its all-American influence, was a 
simple report to his Government 
titled Schools: The Base of Pros- 
perity in the United States. The 
old concept of education as a privi- 
lege of the wealthy had been de 
molished in the United States, he 
wrote. Instead, free schools for 
all were regarded as the State's 
investment in the future of the 
nation. As a result, the old static 
society of a few aristocrats and an 
ignorant, exploitable mass was 
giving way to a fluid, dynamic 
system that, by giving every boy 
his chance, developed brilliant 
leaders in every field from the 
lowest economic levels. U. S. in- 
dustry, agriculture, and commerce 
were forging ahead spectacularly 
because the schools were produc- 
ing masses able to use their brains 
as well as their hands. 

This missionary between two 
worlds soon became the best 
known foreigner in the United 
States. His portrait was included 
in a gallery of “The World’s Great 
Men.” The University of Michigan 
made him an honorary doctor, the 
only academic title he ever pos- 
sessed. Mrs. Mann wrote his bi- 
ography. “You are not,” she said 
“a man, but a nation.” 

Concurrently in Argentina, Sar- 
miento’s vital part in creating the 
republic, his doctrine of equal op- 
portunity for all, and his prestige 
abroad were seized upon by a few 
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nds who proposed him for the 
dency. The campaign that 
ved was unique in Latin- 
erican history. Sarmiento di- 
ed it by mail from New York. 
followers, at first only a hand- 
of idealists, broadcast his 
is by letters, in the press, by 
posters, until they generated 
ass movement. While still 

) miles from home, this man 

out a party, without official 

nort of government, army, 
cy, or any traditional political 

e, was elected the second 

ident of Argentina. 

He had made but one promise: 
educate a nation and, through 
cation, to show it the way to 
ice, political stability, economic 
| social progress. 
No crusade ever met more un- 
edictable obstacles. Argentina 
suddenly plagued by disas- 
a yellow-fever epidemic that 
illed 13,500 in Buenos Aires alone, 
stly floods spaced by a drought 
it killed 2 million cattle, the na- 
n's chief resource; bloody rebel- 
ms by caudillos determined to 
regain their feudal powers. 

But Sarmiento fought success- 
fully for public schools—free of 
political control, of church domi- 
nation, of the influence of any 
ocial or economic group. Across 
the land he opened 1,000 grade 
schools and more than trebled 
primary enrollment. Strategic 
secondary schools and normals 
were established. To staff the fac- 
ulties of the latter he recruited 
teachers from the United States, 
64 in all. 

He saw education as the instru- 
ment that could modernize every 
phase of Argentine life. To im- 
prove farms and ranches, agricul- 
tural and veterinary schools were 
founded and experimental farms 
established. Universities had 
been limited to law, medicine, and 
letters; Sarmiento created the 
School of Mines and introduced 
engineering and science courses 
to accelerate the development of 
natural resources. To improve 
commerce and communications, 
public courses in stenography, ac- 
counting, and telegraphy were of- 
fered. 

Sarmiento believed that educa- 
tion should never end. Hence 
public libraries appeared in the 
provincial capitals —the one in 
San Juan named for Franklin— 
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and museums were begun. South 
America’s first night schools for 
adult city workers were opened. 
He even attempted to carry his 
literacy campaign to the adult 
peasant by means of travelling 
teachers who made the rounds of 
estancias. He produced the first 
accurate map of Argentina, took 
the first national census, engaged 
European scientists to survey the 
country’s geology, flora, and fauna 
and put their findings into Span- 
ish texts. When these things were 
done and Argentines could see the 
first clear picture of Argentina as 
a physical entity, regionalism be- 
gan to wane and a new national 
spirit was born. 

This dynamic program soon 
burst through national bounda- 
ries. Chile followed many of the 
innovations Sarmiento had made 
in Argentina.. José Pedro Varela 
in Uruguay launched reforms that 
were to make his nation’s school 








made more progress than in a 
century before. Roads, railways, 
and telegraph lines were pushed 
across the pampa, and the first 
great influx of immigrants, 563,- 
000, followed them. Trade was 
accelerated by soaring agricul- 
tural production and Buenos 
Aires, a sprawling town of 180,000 
on the Plata mud flats, began to 
grow into the metropolis of the 
southern world. A new, literate 
element, conscious of political 
rights as well as material oppor 
tunities, was appearing—a middle 
class, the hope of democracy in 
Latin America. 

Bolivar had seen the Pan-Amer- 
ican vision earlier, but it was 
Sarmiento who opened the way 
for practicable codperation Be- 
fore he died, in 1888, Argentina 
and its neighbors had proposed a 


system of hemispheric consulta 
tions. The United States was too 
busy then with internal expansion 
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This was the last word in schools, as pictured in Harper’s Weekly of 1870. Here 
girls—nice girls!—are learning calisthenics under the leadership of an apt pupil. 


system one of the world’s most 
democratic. In distant Costa Rica, 
Mauro Fernandez read Sarmien- 
to’s report on U. S. schools to the 
Congress and won support for his 
own revolutionary plans. Gen- 
eral Terreros used it in Venezuela. 
Within a generation it helped to 
advance education in a dozen 
lands to the south. 

It is not extravagant to call 
Sarmiento “the father of modern 
Argentina.” His successor was 
Avellaneda, his Minister of Edu- 
cation, and during their combined 
terms, 1868-1880, the country 


and a booming European trade to 
grasp the opportunity on its door- 
step. We finally fostered inter- 
American meetings that grew into 
the Pan American Union in 1910, 
but it took World War II to show 
us what the self-taught Argentine 
had seen in the 1860s. If postwar 
preoccupations again lead us 
Americans to neglect the all- 
American dream, we shall prove 
ourselves finally unworthy of Do- 
mingo Sarmiento’s high estimate. 
“The United States,” he wrote 80 
years ago, “is the promise of the 
future of the world.” 
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E RECOVERY AT TEXAS CITY! = 


Now it can be told—how U. S. insurance companies 
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met their severest test since the San Francisco fire. 
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A SHUDDERING explosion 


shook Texas City. Then another, 
and another—until 600 people 
were killed and half the town was 
in ruins. 

That was almost a year ago, you 
remember, Today Texas City is 
back on its feet. And the 50 mil- 
lion dollars’ insurance loss—the 
greatest in all U. S. history, save 
that of the 1906 ’quake and fire at 
San Francisco—has been settled. 
If you wonder how that was done, 
look to the General Adjustment 
Bureau, Inc. 

It is a codperative agency of 
stock fire-insurance companies, 
with more than 1,100 experienced 
‘adjusters and 222 branch offices 
from coast to coast. Normally its 
work is run-of-the-mill, but when 
comes a major catastrophe, it 
swings into action, full force. And 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers* may codperate under its 
own catastrophe plan by setting 
up an office to help all persons 
concerned. 

Let’s look back at that Texas 
tragedy and see how the General 
Adjustment Bureau worked in 
that trial-by-fire case. 

Two hours after the initial blast 
the first out-of-town adjusters had 
flown in and were waiting for 
Texas Rangers to let them into 
the stricken area. Meanwhile, 
some 35 others in offices, as far 
distant as New York, were taxiing 
to airports. 

The wheels were also humming 
in the regional office 
in Dallas. At that 
moment its chief ca- 
tastrophe man hap- 
pened to be 750 miles 
away working on a 
4-million-dollar tornado in Okla- 
homa—but the pre-set machinery 
shifted right into gear. Filing 
cabinets, typewriters, adding ma- 
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*See Less Work for the Fire Trucks, by 
Stanley S. Jacobs, Tue Rorarian, Septem- 
ber, 1947. 
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chines, knocked-down tables and 
shelving, countless blank forms 
and office supplies—all kept in 
storage for such emergencies— 
were being crated for shipment to 
Texas City. Calls were going out 
to strategic offices for crack cler- 
ical workers, girls with long train- 
ing in this high-pressure stuff, 
who would form the backbone of 
whatever staff might have to be 
recruited locally. 

3ased on early estimates of the 
damage, plus the knowledge of 
how much insurance coverage ex- 
ists in a given locality, these field 
marshals know just about how 
much equipment will be needed 
for a given job. They guessed 70 
filing cabinet drawers for a San 
Antonio hailstorm and hit the nail 
right on the head! 

The Texas City problem was 
not, however, how much physical 
equipment to take, but rather how 
to house the multiplicity of expert 
personnel required: specialists in 
oil, railroad, chemical, marine, 
mercantile, grain, and other indus- 
trial properties, plus the usual run 
of residential men. So while the 
Dallas office was packing up, the 
first staff men on deck in Galves- 
ton, the nearest possible operating 
base, were already battling for 
rooms in the convention-packed 
hotels for their co-workers still 
en route. And struggling, at the 
same time, to rent local office 
space and automobiles for quick 
transportation of the force. 

Meanwhile, negotiations had be- 
gun for office space in the stricken 
area in Texas City, in a location 
most convenient to the greatest 
number of insureds. This is never 
easy. In one recent emergency 
the adjusters had to set up shop 
in the local YWCA, in another, in 
a hotel ballroom. In Texas City, 
however, they got a break: a 
liquor dealer whose entire stock 
of bottled goods had been smashed 


By Paul W. Kearney 
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to smithereens cleaned up the 
mess and volunteered the use of 
his premises. Boarding up the 
gaping show windows, they 
moved in. 
The next step is to arrange for 
special telephone facilities, then 
to engage a postal clerk to zone 
the community on real-estate 
maps so that each adjuster can 
confine his efforts to one zone and 
save steps. Arrangements for 
quick service are made with con- 
tractors, lumber yards, etc. Re- 
construction schedules are pre- 
pared for the guidance of adjust 
ers unfamiliar with local costs 


Tus last item doesn’t sound 
very formidable, but it is just one 
of a million details that take time 
Texas City’s schedule, for exam- 
ple, included 139 items. Typical 
is a $33.33 estimate for replacing 
a standard-sized door, including 
door, frame and stops, molded cas- 
ing, locks and butts, labor and two 
coats of paint. And plenty of peo- 
ple were interested in this single 
item since countless thousands of 
doors and windows were wrecked 
in the residential area which suf- 
fered the least damage. 

Up to this point everything had 
been groundwork, but when post- 
ers went up all over the city tell- 
ing damage claimants what to do 
and where to go, they were still 
so stunned from their harrowing 
experiences that three more days 
elapsed before the first claims 
came in. Four days later the 
checks for those claims were com- 
ing back iw the mail! 

The completed cycle from claim 
to check, of course, involves much 
more than merely filling out a 
form. A mere $1,000 loss on a 
dwelling requires one adjuster’s 
time for a day to a day and a half 
—and an 18-hour day is standard 
fare in these emergencies. 

A house that is just a pile of 
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econdhand lumber stacked up in 


the cellar hole is a cinch: it’s a 
1 loss, and that’s that. But 
ere are the preliminary notes 


one adjuster made on a visit to 
e of the 3,000 damaged dwell- 


ront door smashed in and frame 


overhead garage door broken 
and fittings ruined; archway in 
se vestibule badly cracked; Vene- 


blinds destroyed; all windows 
and frames blown into rooms; 
eilings, and furniture in 
lacerated by flying glass; in- 
shattered and stairway 
allpaper ripped off in many 
g debris punctured roof in 

front lawn looks as if it 
under an artillery barrage. 


rior doors 
racked: wv 
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Obviously, such things take 
time to calculate—but what about 





the hidden damage which isn’t 
sO apparent to the naked eye? In 
one house I visited, four or five 
windows were blown in. Yet the 
total damage there ran to many 
times the price of this because the 
casing of the piano was riddled 
with flying glass splinters and 
over half of the wires in the in- 
strument had been snapped. An- 
other house, which seemed .un- 
scathed at first glance, was moved 
ten inches off its foundations. 
More than 500 dwellings that 
withstood the blast had to be con- 
demned as unsafe. Cracked chim- 
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IT WAS the explosion of a 
burning, nitrate-laden freighter, 
you recall, that set off the Texas 
City disaster. At that instant— 
9:12 A.M. on April 16, 1947—a man 
named H. J. Mikeska was pacing 
the dock beside the ship. President 
of the Terminal Railway, he’d been 
fighting for tug boats to tow it to 
sea. That was the last anyone ever 
saw of ‘‘Mike’* Mikeska... Praise 
of Rotarian Mike's heroism and 
recollections of his year as Club 
President filled the meeting of the 
Texas City Rotary Club the next 
Tuesday. 


AND WHAT a meeting 
that was! By that day most of the 
60 members. were able and anxious 
to meet, So they showed up at the 
Lucas Cafe at 12:15 as usual. Un- 
der its caved-in roof, they took 
stock of their town’s terrible losses. 
H. K. (‘‘Griz’’) Eckert could not 
be there. General manager of the 
ruined, 19-million-dollar Monsanto 
Chemical plant, he’d suffered a skull 
fracture, but was doing well. First 
time he’d missed a Rotary meeting 
in five years! 


W. H. SANDBERG, vice- 
president of Mike’s company, WAS 
on hand... but it remained for 
fellow Rotarians to tell how 


Items That Eluded the Headlines 
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Some 180 square blocks of the city 
looked like this after the blasts. Cam- 
mented one veteran claim adjuster: “I 
don’t believe it even when I see it.” 


— 


‘*Swede’’ was in the thick of things 
throughout the danger period, how 
he had ordered the freighter ‘‘ High 
Flyer’’ abandoned minutes before 
it, too, blew up—and so saved 
countless lives. 


WHAT DOES a big com 
pany think of first at a time like 
this? Take Monsanto, a heavy 
loser, Immediately it ordered $1,000 
tide-over payments to widows of 
employee victims... set up a 
$500,000 relief fund for employees’ 
families ... volunteered to pay 
funeral and hospital expenses not 
covered by employees’ policies . . . 
to move widows and children ‘‘ back 
home’’... to emergency-repair 
employees’ homes .. . to pay dif- 
ference between workmen's’ com- 
pensation and full salaries for the 
injured ... to pay the uninjured 
full wages through the pay-roll 
period and, after that, to ‘‘take 
care of all who can’t take care of 
themselves.’’ These and other emer- 
gency aids were in addition to bene- 
fits from group insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, and so on. 
Monsanto had 650 employees in 
Texas City. Some 150 were killed, 
200 injured. They and theirs were 
what this big company thought of 
first. 
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neys, a common 
explosion areas, are a detail the 
average householder might not 
discover for months. Yet the ad- 
juster is expected to ferret them 
out right away. For the adjust- 
er’s job, remember, is to allow a 
fair payment—and no more—for 
all the damage incurred whether 
or not the insured appreciates 
how much it amounts to. In this 
effort the insurance man is eter- 
nally torn between the desire to 
be a “good guy” with somebody 
else’s money—yours and mine, 
incidentally!—and the natural 
urge to make a good showing in 
the front office on economic set- 
tlements. Leaning too far in 
either direction is fatal, hence the 
wealth of detail which many of us 
unthinkingly ascribe to red tape. 


experience In 


Ly ANY case, it all takes time 
and labor. At least seven pieces 
of correspondence accompany the 
average claim; all figures quoted 
by the adjuster, which may run 
into six or seven pages, have to 
be checked in the office, typed, 
then rechecked. Despite which 
the first payments were back in 
Texas City in four days! 

Meanwhile, more complicated 
work was going on. Just 60 mer- 
cantile claims for stock damage 
ranged from $1,000 to $200,000, 
each one involving the temporary 
repair of the wrecked premises 
against exposure; prompt move- 
ment of the merchandise to safe 
warehouses where it can be 
sorted, inspected, and inventoried 
preparatory to bulk sale. 

This phase of the problem is 
handled by the Underwriters’ 
Salvage Company, whose men 
move into a disaster area with 
the same military planning of the 
adjusters’ catastrophe men. Also 
owned by the stock fire-insurance 
companies, the salvage forces still 
have a heroic job in Texas City. 
Just one item is the grain elevator 
containing 300,000 bushels of 
wheat valued at about one million 
dollars. This elevator was badly 
damaged, its huge conveyor sys- 
tem was reduced to a mess of 
steel macaroni, and its concrete 
roofs shattered. So the salvage 
men had to improvise machinery 
to load freight cars from the bot- 
tom of the bins instead of from 
the top, reducing the amount of 
wheat until they can begin re- 
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moving the fallen roofs and sag- 
ging walls. 

The truth is, it is utterly impos- 
sible to convey, by word, picture, 
or statistics, the enormity of the 
destruction to industrial property 
in the Texas City dock area. * In 
a zone equivalent to about 20 city 
blocks along the water front and 
stretching six to 12 blocks back, 
all the specialized facilities of a 
busy port were reduced to the 
mountain of rubble you would ex- 
pect from a blast comparable to 
250 five-ton block-busters going 
off at once. That formed a costly 
bottleneck for the products 
shipped out by the owners of 
some 250 million dollars’ worth of 
industrial property in the vicin- 
ity; it spelled unemployment, re- 
duced purchasing power, and 
other economic penalties on peo- 
ple who may have suffered no 
direct damage at all in the orig- 
inal catastrophe. 

With all the catastrophe men, 
therefore, one thought was upper- 
most in mind: get the area cleared 
by hook or crook; do whatever is 
necessary, whether it is in the 
book or not, to open up the way 
for reconstruction so that normal 
business may resume. 

All these factors build up the 
terrific pressure under’ which 
these men work, and the people 
who helped them most were the 
many who said: “Look, I’ve got 
a roof; why don’t you take care 
of somebody else first?” 

Probably the most eloquent 
tip-off on the public opinion of 
the catastrophe plan and its op- 
eration, however, was this simple 
incident. It seems that one of the 
adjusters’ hardships in Texas City 
was the problem of getting some- 
thing to eat, what with most of 
the restaurants wrecked. Conse- 
quently, one shrewd cafe operator 
doubled his prices in the hope of 
making a clean-up. 

The afternoon the new price list 
was posted a delegation of citi- 
zens visited the restaurant man 
and their leader made a brief 
speech. 

“These men came here and are 
working day and night to help us 
in our trouble. Either you put 
your prices back to normal—or 
you get out of town tonight!” 
Prices went back—fast! 

On my way home on a plane 
my seat mate confided to me that 


several insurance companies had 
gone broke as a result of the 
Texas City losses. This was pure 
rumor—and pure poppycock. [n- 
surance is so widely distributed 
among the companies that the, 
could take a dozen Texas City 
disasters at once without a flinch 
There was an adjustment of 21] 
million dollars on a single prop- 
erty in Texas City; even it broke 
nobody. So never worry about 
your chances of getting you 
money—and quickly—if calamity 
strikes even on a large scale. 
This presupposes, of course, 
that you are actually insured 
against what happens to you 
property. Without “extended 
coverage,” an additional clause at- 
tached to your fire policy which 
protects you against windstorm 
explosion, smoke damage, riot, 
hail, falling aircraft, lightning, 
etc., more than 3,000 householders 
in Texas City would have been 
left holding the bag because there 
wasn’t a single fire in the residen- 
tial area; all the damage was from 
concussion. But, being highly 
storm-conscious, 95 percent of the 
people in that section carry ex 
tended coverage even though it 
costs twice what it does in the 
East and North. It paid off. 


V V HERE they did get pinched, 


however, was in their lack of au- 
tomobile protection. More than 
1100 cars in the city were 
wrecked or severely damaged— 
500 in one parking lot—yet barely 
100 automobile-insurance claims 
have been filed! 

Another pinch, which is nation- 
wide, is the fact that reconstruc- 
tion costs today have far outrun 
many old insurance policies. The 
upshot is that many a home which 
had full coverage in, say, 1933 is 
today only half insured. And 
that proves to be a sad awakening 
for many. 

Human generosity makes tem- 
porary relief abundant in every 
calamity. But the longer those 
insurance settlements are de- 
layed, the greater will be the 
intangible losses which breed 
bankruptcy. The sooner the ad- 
justments are made, the sooner 
will the community be back on 
its feet. 

That, in a nutshell, is the rea- 
son for the General Adjustment 
Bureau's catastrophe plan! 
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THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as @ basis of worthy enterprise, and, 
n particular, to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in business 
end professions, the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his oc- 
cupation as an opportunity to serve so- 
ciety. 

(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- 
ness, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international un. 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace through 
a world fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men united in the ideal of service. 
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Photo: Trans-Canada Air Line 


Three English sisters, arriving by airplane to find new careers in Ontario Province. 


Pivins a lapse of about 20 


years Canada has again swung a 
little ajar her doors to immigrants. 
The number of newcomers is not 
yet large; transportation is still 
difficult to obtain. But the Cana- 
dian Government, Canadian busi 
nessmen, and the Canadian people 
have come to realize that for the 
welfare of the country it is neces- 
sary that the population be in- 
creased from the present 1214 mil- 
lion who inhabit the world’s third- 
largest country." 

The Government at Ottawa has 
not yet announced a long-term 
immigration policy, but various 
Cabinet Ministers have intimated 
in public discussion that immigra- 


*See Canada Can Support 100 Million 
People, by Stephen Leacock, THe RoTARIAN 
for October, 1944 
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tion is being considered in top 
circles. Only a start has been 
made in the relaxation of stiff pre- 
war immigration requirements 
under which only people with 
means could come to Canada. The 
Government is now bringing in 
20,000 people from displaced-per- 
sons camps of Europe—4,900 ar- 
rived in the first ten months of 
1947. Before long we hope that 
Ottawa will announce a long-term 
plan of immigration. 

The newcomers now arriving in 
Canada fall into a number of 
groups. First there are the war 
brides of Canadian servicemen, the 
bulk of whom have already 
reached Canada and have settled. 

By air are coming the first of 
thousands of young British men 
and women under an immigration 






amemateers or 


scheme of the Ontario Gove: 
ment. Some 7,000 had arrived 
the end of 1947. The Federal and 
Ontario Governments maintain i! 
formation offices in London, Eng- 
land, to recruit young peopl 
They pay their own way, and t! 
Government aids them in finding 
work. Few of those who have ar- 
rived in this way have returned 

By steamer are coming immi- 
grants from Western Europea 
countries, principally from The 
Netherlands and Belgium. Most! 
farmers, they are settling in all 
parts of Canada, but principalls 
in southern Ontario, where col- 
onies of their countrymen are en- 
gaged in truck farming and grow- 
ing tobacco. Also by steamer are 
coming thousands of young people 
from the displaced-persons camps 
of Central Europe. 

Some of Canada’s basic indus- 
tries are suffering from a labor 
shortage. To fill this void the Ca- 
nadian Government, along with 
business organizations, has teams 
visiting displaced-persons camps 
looking for fit young people to fill 
vacancies in lumbering, construc- 
tion, textile, clothing, pulp, and 
paper industries. Farmers are 
needed and the mining operators 
in the northland are also employ- 
ing newcomers from Europe. 

Soldiers of the exiled Polish 
Army were among the first to 
come. They were hand-picked by 
Canadian immigration officials, 
and placed on Canadian farms for 
a two-year period, after which 
they were free to seek other em- 
ployment. Some of the displaced 
persons are coming to lumber 
camps on a ten-month contract 
basis, with the companies paying 
their fare from seaboard to the 
interior. Young girls are being 
placed in institutions and in pri- 
vate homes as domestics, as their 
first employment in Canada. 

In all cases wages are on the 
prevailing scale for 
such labor in the — munternaniona a 






same area in Canada. =f 2 
Probably the most 20) = 
publicized case was & “OR 
that of the Quebec gc it uv 38 
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NADA 


By C. Bruce Hill 


dent, Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


textile-mill operator who went.to 
Germany himself, and with tpt 
help of international displaeed- 
persons Officials picked 100 girls to 
work in hig millS“etprevailing 
ny gther immigrants are en- 
Qanada under the regula- 
ns Which allow Canadians to 
o in close relatives. Reunions 
families, not together for up- 
rd het 30 years, are not uncom- 
n at air fields, docks, and rail 
mi@ials of Canada. 
Can@dians are more favorably 
pressed with having immi- 
nts in their midst than ever be- 
fore. The small industrialists and 
ofessional people who were able 
come to Canada in the years 
mediately before the war, 
rted new businesses in Canada, 
justries which soon employed 
Canadians, and during the war did 
iderable manufacturing of 
war equipment. One immigrant 
hoe manufacturer, established in 
Canada just before the start of the 
var, converted his plant and made 
val antiaircraft guns. 
Canada has room for the new- 


come! [In few places do settle- 
ments of any size extend more 
than 200 miles north of the United 
States border. About half the 
population is concentrated in 
outhern Ontario and southern 
Quebec. In Western Canada it is 
hours by any means of transporta- 
tion between sizable cities, and 
rural communities are few be- 
tween cities. Northward lies un- 
ettled bush and lakeland, with 
nly a few mining camps and log- 
ging operations. North of the 
Western prairies there are also 
but a few mines and a small popu- 
lation. The bulk of Canada lies 
uninhabited and undeveloped. 
Canada’s vast and costly trans- 
portation systems were built on 
the theory that someday they 
would serve, and in turn be sup- 
ported by, a large home market. 
The war spurred development of 
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This Ukrainian is typical of new immigrants who have found jobs in Canada’s mines and 
forests. His woodsman experience enables him to help get out the raw material for paper. 


Only 12% million now live in Canada, but there is room for many more. The door is not 
yet open to newcomers from other lands, but the author says it is “ajar” and limited 
numbers are being admitted, including 20,000 from displaced-persons camps in Europe. 
The Government is reported to be considering a long-term plan to promote immigration. 
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Canadian agriculture to feed Brit- 
ain and industry to make tools of 
war not alone for Britain but all 
the Allied nations.* 

Now Canada must export heavi- 
ly not only such raw materials as 
feod and lumber but also manu- 
factured products.t But this will 
be increasingly difficult in a world 
rapidly becoming industrialized. 
With a larger home market the 
necessity for such a large percent- 
age of foreign trade will diminish, 
and the standard of living can be 
kept as high. Cost of government 
is also seen diminishing on a per 
capita basis as more people settle 
the country’s uninhabited areas 

Public-opinion polls throughout 
Canada in recent mionths reveal 
favor for immigration. Prior to 
the war it was otherwise, for mem- 
ories of the depression of the ‘30s 
were fresh. With labor shortages 
throughout Canada at present, and 
with the humanitarian view to 
help the displaced persons of Eu- 
rope, Canadians today are anxious 
that the Government at Ottawa 


day schools are open in the eve- 
ning to teach them English, as 


well as the duties of Canadian 
citizenship, some Canadian _his- 
tory, basic Canadian law, and the 
responsibilities that go with citi- 
zenship. Attempts are being made 
to assimilate more quickly the 
newcomers and not to allow for- 
eign-language groups to form to 
live by themselves. Various serv- 
ice clubs and women’s organiza- 
tions are making definite ap- 
proaches to help the newcomers 
find their place in Canada and 
quickly take on the responsibili- 
ties of Canadian citizenship. 

The Canadian Government in 
the past year held open hearings 
on the question of immigration, 
and the Report of the special com- 
mittee to Parliament recom- 
mended bringing in more people 
from the displaced-persons camps, 
easing up on restrictions on close 
relatives of Canadians, and bring- 
ing in more family groups. The 
serious housing situation must be 
considered, and homes must be 


Photo: Dept. of Mines and Natural Resources 





Canada’s virginal hinterland is an invitation to newcomers unafraid to rough it. 


endeavor to obtain the best of the 
displaced persons before other na- 
tions beat Canada to the choice. 
The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, at its recent annual 
meeting, heard resolutions from 
various member groups urging 
Government action to implement 
a long-range immigration plan. 
Vigorous efforts are being made 
in many communities across Can- 
ada to help European immigrants 
fit themselves into Canadian life. 
Whereas in other immigration pe- 
riods the newcomers were left 
largely to fend for themselves, to- 
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provided, for overcrowding exists 
at present among Canadian fami- 
lies. 

The Report stated that “indus- 
trial conditions in Canada are fa- 
vorable at present for a consider- 
able expansion in manpower both 
in primary industries and in man- 
ufacturing. The admission of a 
considerable number of immi- 


* See Canada’s 27 Crown Companies, by 
Norman G. Foster, THE RoTariaAn for Au- 
gust, 1943. 

t See Canada Plans to Trade, by George 
A. Dobie, THe Rorarian for June, 1944. 

t See Canada, the Link: U. S. and U.S. 
S.R., by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, THe Ro- 
TARIAN for November, 1946. 





grants to engage in farming, lum. 
bering, mining, and shipping, as 
well, those skilled in urban pro- 
duction, would not now lower the 
standard of living in Canada, but 
rather would at present tend to 
improve it. A_ better-balanced 
economy, the result of an expan- 
sion of industries other than farm- 
ing, can be brought about only by 
increases in population.” 

Moreover, Canada wants to keep 
her young people. During the 
war there were tight clamps on 
migration of skilled and _ profes- 
sional young Canadians, but re- 
strictions have now been largely 
lifted, and Canadians have seen a 
continuous stream of able young 
people to the United States. These 
young Canadians feel that more 
opportunities exist there for ad- 
vancement and material wealth 

Canadians feel this drain on 
their brains and skilled hands is 
detrimental, and Canadian busi- 
ness groups have since the end of 
the war urged the Ottawa Govern- 
ment to make every effort to try 
to keep these young Canadians in 
Canada by easing income taxation 
for younger age groups, by pro- 
viding more adequate opportuni 
ties in Government circles fot 
bright young men and women, and 
to help these young people to stay 
in Canada on an income basis 
equivalent to what they might be 
able to earn in other countries 
Similarly Canadian business has 
been urged to create more oppor 
tunities for younger Canadians to 
advance into top management cir- 
cles, top business-research groups, 
and other industrial categories, so 
that they may find opportunities 
in Canada. 

Canada today stands on the 
threshold of a great future in 
which her natural resources, geo- 
graphic position, and production 
technique all will be important 
factors. Canada’s importance in 
world affairs is increasing as an 
interpreter of the North American 
way of life to other parts of the 
world, espécially the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.t Her majo! 
role in the war and in contributing 
with gifts and credits to the re- 
habilitation of Europe has en- 
hanced her position among the 
nations of Europe. To fulfill her 
destiny, a growing number of Ca- 
nadians feel that their country 
needs more people. 
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WHAT CLOTHES TO TAKE AND WHERE TO SHOP AND DINE WELL. 


\ ELL, IT’S all decided! 


re going to Rio de Janeiro for 
Rotary’s 1948 Convention—May 
16-20. Everything is ready there. 
Ships have been chartered, halls 
ented, hotel rooms_ reserved. 
have been engaged, en- 
tertainers lined up. 
But how about 
plans, 1 mean. You’ve been read- 
ig up on Rio and Brazil, but you 
are still wondering about a few 
things—important little things 
uch as what kind of clothing you 
should take, what customs regu- 
lations you would run into, and 
so on 
Maybe I can help. Stationed in 
Rio during the war, I learned to 
know and love the city and its peo- 
ple very much. So let me offer 
some pointers. Most of them, I 
warn you, concern where to eat 
and what to eat. 


speakers 


you?—your 
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But first, what to wear? Take 
medium lightweight clothing, 


such as is worn in late Spring or 


early Summer in the Northern 
part of the United States. Weath 
er records for the past 48 years 
show these temperatures for Rio: 

Maximum: 95.4° Fahrenheit 

Minimum: 56.8° Fahrenheit 

Median: about 70° Fahrenheit 

You can expect rain in Rio—so 
take light rainwear. Dress will be 
optional—that is, formal or infor- 
mal, at dinners and other social 
affairs—but many will wear Sum- 
mer formal clothing at the Presi- 
dent’s Ball, the high point of so- 
cial activities. 

Customs regulations need worry 
no Rotary Conventioner. Full in- 
formation will be given everyone 
going on cruises and flights ar- 
ranged by the North American 
Transportation Committee, and 


THEN HERE’S WHAT YOU WILL WANT 





TO KNOW IN ADVANCE: 


By E. 


C. Palmer 


Sioux City, lowa 


{ 


for no one from whatever part of 
the world will Brazilian customs 
The Bra 
are polite and hospitable. 


inspection be an ordeal 
zilian 


They want us 

What kind of money do they use 
in Brazil? The cruzeiro i the 
asic monetary unit—equivalent 
his writing to 54% U. S. cents 

and you will be using it Ix- 
changing your money—which you 
are advised to carry In the form of 


} 


traveller’s checks—for cruzeiros 


ill be made easy You can prob- 
ably do it en route on ship or 
plane. If not, you can do so as 
you need to in Rio 
special currency exchange set up 
for Conventioners. 

Now—to dinner! Restaurants 
are plentiful in Rio and, as in ev- 
ery large city, they range from 
excellent to awful. If one can gen- 
eralize about so varied a thing as 


perhaps ata 
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restaurant fare, | would say that 
the food in Rio is good—to very 
good. But different! A tender- 
loin filet mignon becomes quite 
another viand when vigorously 
rubbed with garlic. I want to tell 
you of some of Rio’s best-known 
dishes and eating places as I[ 
learned to know them while eat- 
ing some 700 restaurant meals in 
that city. 


First an interesting sidelight, 
however. Someone, it seems, asked 
our fellow Rotarians of Rio if the 
city has enough good restaurants 
to accommodate a Convention 
throng. The Rio fellows answered, 
“Of course, but we shall submit 
proof.” In a few weeks they sent 
to Rotary’s Convention planners 
two large maps—one of downtown 
Rio and the other of the Copaca- 
bana district. On the downtown 
map they had spotted in 29 res- 
taurants, on the Copacabana map 
14. By a firsthand survey they 
learned that all these 43 well- 
recommended restaurants stand 
ready to serve Conventioners. 
They learned also the number of 
diners each can accommodate at 
each meal and their serving hours. 
These maps and this selected list 
of eating places will, I presume, 
be made available to all in attend- 
ance. 

The eating in Rio de Janeiro is 
grand, but it’s different. Restau- 
rants are many, varied, and good; 
the service is in the Latin tempo. 
There are very few places one can 
get a priz fixe or table d’hote meal. 
yenerally speaking, only the ho- 
tels offer that service, but the por- 
tions are liberal and one need not 
order a wide variety of dishes to 
get plenty to eat in most restau- 
rants. There are a few places 
which border on the unique. 

The favorite luncheon place for 
many is the Alba Mar Restaurant, 
upstairs in the Central Market. 
Tell the taxi driver, “Restaurante 
Alba Mar no Mercado Central.” 
Their fish is famous, and on Fri- 
day they serve bouillabaisse that 
is better than the original. Don't 
be alarmed at the child-size ele- 
vator that takes you up to the sec- 
ond floor; it always gets there. Try 
to get a table near a window as 
the view of the harbor is splendid. 

Also in the Mercado Central is 
the place called O Garroto. I can 
recommend it highly. They have 
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a way of grilling giant shrimp 
with their shells on in butter that 
is guaranteed to burn your fingers 
and tempt your taste. A very good 
fish stew is served here called mu- 
queca de peire. It is a mixture 
of various fish, mussels, shrimp, 
and vegetables served piping hot 
in a casserole. 

Not far from here is Rio Minho 
at number 10 Rua Ouvidor—right 
down by the fish market. A few 
of the tasty items available are 
sopa de peixe Ledo Vellosa, peize 
a moda da casa, and bacalao a 
portuguesa. Lobster is usually 
available under the name of lan- 
gosto, but it’s the kind of lobster 
Americans get on their West Coast 
and has no claws. 

One of the better downtown eat- 
ing places is Aljan’s. It is located 
on the Rua 16 Setembro, just 
west of Rio Branco and a fairly 
short walk from Praca Maua, 
where the cruise ships dock. Al- 
jan’s is clean, the service is good, 
and the food is excellent. I don’t 
know of any particular specialty 
of the house, but I never had a 
poor meal there. 

A very good place to eat that is 
popular for small parties as well 
as individuals is the restaurant at 


- the Santos Dumont Airport. One 


of its best dishes is camardes a 
baihana—that is shrimp Bahia 
style. While in Brazil you won't 
be permitted to forget that pio- 
neer aviator Santos Dumont. In 
the eyes of Brazilians he’s greater 
than the Wright brothers. 

In the middle of town there are 
a number of good places to eat. 
The Brahma Restaurant is popu- 
lar. It’s named for the popular 
brand of beer Brahma Chopp. In- 
cidentally, while the dictionary 
says the word for beer is cerveja, 
you'll never hear it called that. It’s 
always Chopp, pronounced 
“shawp.” 

Around the corner on Larga 
da Carioca is the Taberna Carioca. 
This place excels in steaks and 
its prize dish used to be a slab 
of beef that weighed about two 
pounds and was a couple of inches 
thick. It hung over the side of 
the plate and went by the name 
of filete Coronel Bica. The good 
Coronel really set up a fine ex- 
ample of substantial fare. 

Close by is the Colombo Tea 
Room a few doors down on Gon- 
salves Dias Street. Colombo’s is 





especially popular for tea. It's 
one of the few restaurants I ever 
entered where tipping was taboo. 
The explanation: it’s owned by 
the employees. And by the way. 
Gonsalves Dias is one of the bet. 
ter shopping streets. Follow it to 
Ouvidor, then to Rio Branco and 
back on Buenos Aires and you 
will have passed most of the spe- 
cialty shops. Don’t miss the Casa 
Hugo at 98 Buenos Aires. It has 
the best collection of souvenirs in 
town. 

The big hotels all have fine res- 
taurants. Lunch at the Gloria 
when they have their buffet froid 
going is an experience. Cooking 
at such places is Continental, 
which is to say cosmopolitan, and 
similar to Paris, New York, or any 
big city. 

There are a few local dishes that 
should make good tales to take 
home. Feijoada or feijoada com- 
pleta is one you'll probably hear 
most about, but I never learned to 
like it very well. Its base is black 
beans and it contains sausage, 
pork, and other things. It’s not 
a peppery dish, but a very heavy 
one. My favorite was vatapa. This 
is a hot stew of a yellowish color 
containing fish, fresh coconut, 
shrimp, and plenty of other 
things. It is served with a sort of 
bill poster’s paste alongside of it 
and you can tone it down by using 
as much of this paste as seems jus- 
tified. Roast kid or curried kid is 
served a good deal and is better 
tasting than lamb to my way of 
thinking. 


Restaurant prices aren't 
cheap, but by U. S. standards they 
are reasonable. The most difficult 
part of getting a meal is to per- 
suade the waiter to bring the 
check. After serving you he dis- 
appears and doesn’t come back for 
an interminable period. If he is 
within sight, it’s customary for the 
diner to hiss loudly and when the 
waiter looks at him, the diner 
makes motions as though writing. 
This always works. 

Incidentally, a book could be 
written on conventionalized sign 
language as developed in Brazil. 
Brazilians emphasize their conver- 
sation with gestures. Most of these 
gestures have definite meanings 
and are most effective in adding 
emphasis to a conversation. But 
that’s another story. 
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rT™HE scene was an important 
| omens city in the United 
States; the time, shortly after 
e end of World War I. The coun- 
ry was seething with interracial 
picion and hostility. Race riots 
re flaming in many communi- 
. North and South, and threat- 
ng to merge into a general con- 
gration. 

In that ominous atmosphere the 

mor got around the city in ques- 

on that a race riot was impend- 

The people of both races were 

nse, and members of each group 

were preparing to defend them- 

elves against anticipated violence 

on the part of the other. The stage 
was set for tragedy. 

Then fortunately, before it was 
too late, someone conceived the 
sensible idea of calling responsible 
leaders of the two groups together 
for a frank conference. “It ought 
to be possible for us to get to the 
bottom of this situation and clear 
it up,” he told them in effect, in 
opening the meeting. “To begin 
with, how did all these rumors 
start?” 

“It’s very simple,” replied the 
white members of the group. “We 
understand that some of the Ne- 
groes are preparing to make 
trouble, and the white people are 
only getting ready to defend them- 
selves.” 

The Negro members were as- 
tonished. Nothing was further 
from their minds, they insisted. 
Where in the world did the white 
people get any such idea? 

“But we have the goods on you,” 
quickly answered a spokesman 
for the white group. 

“Some of your peo- 


@ COMMUNITY ple have been seen 
= > night after night 

+ drilling in military 
= sa) = fashion in one of 
&S t © sm your churches. If 
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“What a Wonderful World It Would Be .. .” 
this sketch by its creator, Vaughn Shoemaker, distinguished American cartoonist. 


that doesn’t mean trouble, then 
just what does it mean?” 

Astonished again, the Negroes 
replied: 

“Oh, is that it? That’s easily ex- 
plained. You see, old man Blank, 
a prominent Negro lodge man, has 
been at the point of death for sev- 
eral days and the degree team of 
his lodge has been drilling down 
there preparing for a fitting burial 
service. That’s what you saw, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

A sigh of relief went around, 
then a hearty iaugh. “For 
Heaven’s sake, let’s get out and 
spread the news!” They did, and 
that impending race riot collapsed 
like a pin-pierced balloon. 


Courtesy Appreciate America, Inc 


is the pregnant title that was given to 


This story, almost incredible but 
true in every essential, is recount- 
ed here for what it can teach us 
today. Under the 
World War II, racial tensions in 
the United States rose again. In 
Detroit in June of 1943 they burst 
out in a bloody riot. Lesser clashes 
have occurred in other cities. That 
there have not been more of them 
may be due in large part to the 
fact that interracial committees, 
not unlike the one in our story, are 
at work in some 200 U. S. commu- 
nities. People saw such councils 
of black and white Americans 
stop trouble in 1919, watched them 
work for conciliation throughout 
the South in the years that fol- 


pressures of 
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Brothers 7” the Skin 





W uar MAKES the skin of 
some people black, that of others 
white, yellow, red, or brown? Is 
it different pigments? 

Two American scientists have a 
new answer to that question. They 
are Dr. Edward A. Edwards, of 
Harvard, and Dr. S. Quimby Dunt- 
ley, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. With a recording 
spectrophotometer they have been 
analyzing the skin colors of 
whites, Negroes, Hindus, Japa 
nese, and mulattoes, the sensitive 
instrument revealing differences 
impossible to detect even with a 
microscope. 

‘*Our studies,’’ they say in the 
‘*‘American Journal of Anatomy,’’ 
**do not support the theory that 
the pigmentation of the skins of 
the dark races is caused by pig 
ments not found in the white 
race.’’ 

All human beings, they point 
out, have five pigments in their 
skins: melanin, melanoid, caro- 
tene, oxyhemoglobin, and oxygen- 
free hemoglobin. The skins of dif 
ferent races and of different in- 
dividuals of a race have varying 
amounts of these coloring sub- 
stances. Melanin and melano‘d 
are the pigments which make 
skins darker than white, and their 
amounts in each individual deter- 
mine whether he is blond, brown- 
ish, or black. Melanin has been 
long known, but melanoid was 
discovered in its skin-coloring ef- 
fects by Edwards and Duntley. 

The two hemoglobins, which 
give the skin of whites its pink- 
ish hue, are the coloring matter in 
the blood. If it were not for the 
light-scattering effects of the 
outer layers of the skin, these two 
reds would give the skin of most 
whites the color of raw beefsteak. 

Carotene, the substance which 
gives the yellow color to carrots 
and other vegetables and plants 
and flowers, is responsible for the 
yellowish palms, soles, and eyelids 
of both whites and Negroes. The 
skin of white women possesses 
more carotene than that of white 
men. 

On the basis of the Edwards- 
Duntley findings it appears that 
we shall have to revise the old 
saying to: ‘‘All men are brothers 
not only under the skin but in it 
as well.’’ 

—MorRISON COLLADAY 
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lowed. Now, when a device for 
achieving understanding is espe- 
cially needed again, they have 
taken up the interracial-commit- 
tee idea, broadened it, and applied 
it nationally. Sponsoring these 
committees have been the Fed- 
eral Council Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations, the 
Southern Regional Council, the 
American Council on Race Reia- 
tions, and similar agencies. There 


are 23 State committees, 13 of 


them official, and many official lo- 
cal committees set up by city and 
county officials. Most of them, 
however, are voluntary agencies. 

Analyzing the activities of 163 
of these committees, the Social 
Science Institute found that they 
are working along many lines. 
They have made surveys of local 
conditions, studied interracial ten- 
sions, sought to create job oppor- 
tunities for Negroes, and con- 
cerned themselves with juvenile 
delinquency, recreational facili- 
ties, police practices, health, hous- 
ing, and transportation. 

They have sponsored programs 
of intercultural education in the 
public schools, and more than 100 
of them have conducted cam- 
paigns of public education by 
means of mass meetings, radio, 
motion pictures, pamphlets, and 
bulletins. Some of these commit- 
tees, notably Chicago’s Mayor’s 
Committee, the Columbus (Ohio) 
Council for Democracy, and Wash- 
ington’s Citizens’ Committee on 
Race Relations, have each been 
able to function successfully in 
several of these areas. 

It is a rare land today that has 
not some internal conflict which 
stems from racial differences in 
the population. Think of India, 
Palestine, Java. Think of a dozen 
other countries where the prob- 
lem, though less acute, is nonethe- 
less real. It takes patience and 
brains and hard work to remove 
these intranational conflicts. It 
also takes goodwill, and it is no 
surprise to me to discover that Ro- 
tarians, who work to spread this 
attitude around the world, are in 
the vanguard of those striving for 
conciliation. 

It was long true, and I| hope it 
still is, that the Rotary Clubs of 
Palestine were one place the Jew 
and the Arab could meet congen- 
ially and on common ground. Ro- 
tary-sponsored picnics in India 





have brought children of man, 
races and religions together. [p 
the Union of South Africa, where 
ancestry and language divide the 
white population as to British and 
Dutch, Rotary Club camps haye 
brought youths of both parts oj 
the population together for weeks 
of fun and frolic—with better yn- 
derstanding as the end product. 
Additional Club projects in that 
land aid the dark-skinned native 
races. 

sack home in my own country 
—who was it that responded when 
a newspaper editorial in Asheville. 
North Carolina, blasted the com- 
munity for its complacency to- 
ward the hospital needs of local 
Negroes? The Rotary Club of 
Asheville with an _ up-to-date, 
well-staffed hospital. In Connecti- 
cut one of the buildings at a home 
for Negro citizens was condemned 
as unsafe. Hartford Rotarians 
chipped in cash and engineering 
skill and restored the old building 
to its one-time strength and beau- 
ty. Aiding that home has been a 
long-time interest of the Hartford 
Rotary Club. 

A year or two ago an old Negro 
died in Redlands, California. He 
had been a porter in a barber shop 
The six men who bore 90-year-old 
Hardy Nash to his grave were his 
boss, Rotarian Harvey Phillips, 
and the five other barbers of the 
shop—all white men. 





I HAVE no doubt that many Ro- 
tarians are serving on the interra- 
cial committees I have mentioned. 
I have no doubt that others living 
in cities faced with serious minori- 
ty problems will want to consider 
setting up such groups and work- 
ing with them—for here is an idea 
any interested man or woman is 
free to promote.* I do not say that 
an interracial committee will ban- 
ish all frictions, but I do say that it 
is a practical step toward that 
goal. 

A man can sit and moan about 
“the way things are going” or he 
can step in and try to make them 
go the right way. The choice 
should not be hard for a man who 
wants to advance understanding, 
goodwill, and peace. 


*Further information may be had from 
the Commission on the Church and Race 
Relations, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
New York; Southern Regional Council, 63 
Auburn Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia; or 
American Council on Race Relations, 32 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Don't be shocked. It’s only George W. Harris 
in a medieval mien—wishing happy New Year. 
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Ah, St. Helena looms! But it’s not the Little 
Corporal—just irrepressible George at it again. 
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GEORGE W. HARRIS 
Could Puck Do It Better? 


L- YOU LOOK closely at the 
panoramic pictures lining corri- 
dors of Rotary International’s Sec- 
retariat in Chicago, you will see 
double. That is to say, in many 
photos of the International Assem- 
bly the same man often appears 
twice—extreme left, extreme 
right. 

That’s George W. Harris. Past 
District Governors still chuckle as 
they recall how he would stand on 
one side, then, as the lens swung, 
dart behind the photographer to 
pose on the other. Being wise in 
the ways of cameras, he could do 
it. Being Sergeant at Arms at these 
annual gatherings, he could get 
away with it. 

Hundreds of friends George 
made in the 25 years he served the 
Assemblies, and later while on the 
RI Board, have an annual re- 
minder of his puckishness. It 
comes at New Year’s time—a 
photo of a famous old masterpiece 
with the cleverly inset face of 
G.W.H. 

That’s a neat trick too, requir- 
ing a bit of know-how. But though 
George is 75 and no longer clicks 
shutters at Harris & Ewing, Wash- 
ington, D. C., he could do it—as 
deftly as he nowadays mystifies 
fellow dude ranchers with playing 
cards in Arizona. 

He kicked himself into photog- 
raphy, he says, back in 1889. Asa 
young actor he didn’t like the way 
a cameraman shot the troupe 
with which he was appearing. 
Challenged to do better, George 
did—and was offered a job. 

After winning professional 
spurs at the Johnstown flood that 
same year, he moved West. When 
in 1905 a San Francisco editor 
fumed because he had fruitlessly 
spent $5 on telegrams for a photo 
of Senator Hoar, who had just 
died, George saw his chance. He 
moved to Washington and began 
to pursue celebrities with a lens. 

“What was your BIG scoop?” 
a reporter once asked. George had 
a ready answer. 

“The 1919 Peace Conference.” 











At Versaille 
with President 
Woodrow Wilson, 
he dreamed of 





making pictures of 
all delegates. But would they pose? 

George went to Mrs. Wilson. 
Would she like an album of auto- 
graphed photos? She would. Then, 
would she help get the men to face 
his camera? She would—where- 
upon diplomatic red tape melted 
down like an cone at 
Panama City in July. 

George doesn’t take much credit 
for the coup. He simply applied 


ice-cream 


a lesson, he says, that Theodore 
(“Teddy”) Roosevelt had taught 
him years before: 

“Say yes to anything 
a way to do it.” 


then find 


Photos: Harris & Ewing 
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The pose is Dante’s. The face is Geor 
imagine Beatrice ignoring that twink 
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T WAS wartime. Khaki-uni- 
formed men and women milled 
with the crowds at the railroad 

station. In line at the ticket win- 
dow was a_ bundle-laden little 
man, weary and wan 

“T’ve been here exactly two 
hours,” he moaned. 

“Doing what?” 

“Nothin’. Just standin’ here on 
my two feet. That old Civil War 
general said it: ‘War ?s hell.’” 

That little man is for me the 
symbol of all who haven't learned 
one of the most precious of all se- 
crets of the art of living. It is 
making productive use of the odd 
bits of time we all have. 

Life is not a continuous per- 
formance; there are long waits be- 
tween the acts. Everybody has to 
wait—to see the doctor, the hair- 
dresser, the employment agent. 
We wait for that suit or dress 
which was promised for 5 o’clock 
and will be ready “in a little 
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while.” We wait for a train, a 
bus, a ship, a plane. We wait in 
a restaurant or at a drugstore 
counter. We wait when wife, hus- 
band, or friend is late for an ap- 
pointment. 

Often, when we are ready for 
play, play is not ready for us. We 
have to wait for a free bowling 
alley or tennis court, or for some- 
one to play with. On the golf 
links we are held up behind a 
“puttering” foursome. In the the- 
ater or in the bleachers we have 
to wait for the show to begin. 
When we go fishing—‘the con- 
templative man’s. recreation’— 
most of our time is waiting time. 
At meetings, too, we have time to 
spare, while waiting for late-com- 
ers or for our part of the program, 
or while obliged to sit through a 
speech in which the speaker has 
nothing to say, but has intermi- 
nable ways of saying it. 

Waiting is a part of the job for 


_ TIME 


Everyone has it—;} 
odd moment between moves. W) 
és it good for? The author passes 


a few suggestions. 


By Wm. T. Fost 


Author and Eco 


“We wait when wife, husband, or 
friend is late for an appointment.” 


clerks, barbers, station agents, fire 
wardens, doctors, nurses, wait- 
resses, hat-check girls, taxicab 
drivers, porters, brakemen. More 
than 100 vocations are listed by 
the United States Bureau of the 
Census in which waiting time is 
unavoidable. 

Yet few of us use those waits 
according to any plan. Some of us 
fret and fume. Some of us “set 
and think,” but think to no par- 
ticular purpose. Others “jest set.” 

If you doubt me, take a cue 
from Dr. Gallup and check up. 

In the railroad station at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, I once 
counted 78 persons waiting for a 
train. Several tense and fretful 
persons hurried to the platform 
every now and then. Many more 
were slumped on the benches, 
dully staring into space. Only one 
gallant young male seemed to be 
following a prearranged plan: he 
was getting acquainted with the 
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waitress at the lunch count- 


ne small community, of the 
0 persons interviewed by 
nion researcher, everyone 
that he was sure to have 
¢ time but only one out of 
had any plan for the use of 
time. Of 1,000 persons wait- 
r public exhibitions, only 15 
red to have something worth 
le to do. 
down your bright ideas in 
little memorandum book you 
} in your vest pocket. Be pre- 
od. Then the next time you 
t for your wife to dress for the 
you won't be calling out, 
irry up; we'll be late’”—which 
ver does any good, as every hus- 
id knows. Instead, you’ll do 
e of the things around the 
ise you said you would do 
hen you got time.” Change that 
sht bulb; tighten that door han- 
dle; raise the bars on Johnny’s 
bike; correct the numbers on the 
telephone card. 

And you, Lady of the House, 
while you wait for your hair to 
dry, why not plan your next 
party? Think up a novel form of 
invitation, amusing place cards, 
new stunts; or plan a happy sur- 
prise for someone; think up a non- 
sense verse for hubby’s birthday; 
plan to get a new story by his 
favorite humorist, that gadget he 
craves, that snack he liked so 
much at the Blaines’ party last 
week—anything at all to show 
that in your waiting time you 
thought of him. 

Do you want to improve your 
memory? Very well, start with 
your first idle minutes. There 
are sound methods, easy to learn. 
All the necessary equipment you 
can carry in your head and in your 
pocket. 

Do you want to improve your 
physique? In a hotel room, on a 
passenger boat, on a station plat- 
form, or by the roadside while 
your car is being repaired—in 
scores of places—you can do at 
least a few healthful setting-up 
exercises. 

Perhaps you are one of the 
growing number in these tumultu- 
ous days who need relaxation 
more than exercise. If so, learn 
how to relax. Don’t assume that 
it is easy. Study one of the sim- 
ple books on the subject, follow 
the rules—and give yourself ther- 
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apeutic use of five minutes, any- 
where, anytime. Dean Nathaniel 
Southgate Shaler, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, attributed the physical 
and mental vigor of his advanced 
years largely to his habit of relax- 
ing completely several times a 
day. 

Everyone has just 24 hours a 
day; the genius has no more. But 
some use it wisely—and some ex- 
cuse themselves by saying, “I just 
don’t have enough time.” It will 
amaze you how much you can 
achieve in those few minutes here 
and that half hour there if you 
plan for them. 

William Lyon Phelps, beloved 
as “Billy” to thousands of Yale 
students and Rotarians, kept up a 
prodigious correspondence. How? 
In part, of course, by work at his 
desk, but also by notes and post- 
cards scrawled—as only he could 
scrawl—in the chinks and crev- 
ices of a busy schedule. 

Channing Pollock, another con- 
tributor to this magazine, worked 
out innumerable articles, stories, 


even plays, while he whisked over 
the country on lecture tours 

As a train boy, Thomas A. Ed- 
ison discovered that he did not 
have to scurry back and forth 
with sandwiches all the time. So 
he set up a chemical laboratory In 
the baggage car and began the ex 
periments which led to a place in 
the world’s Hall of Fame 

John Kieran acquired the 
breadth of knowledge which so 
amazes his “Information Please” 
listeners partly by using his daily 
trips between Brooklyn and New 
York according to a definite plan 

Those of us who travel read be 
cause we have thought of nothing 
else to do. Most commuters would 
be shocked to find how many 
hours they spend on daily papers 
and how few on durable goods. 
They resort to newspapers be 
cause everybody is doing it and 
the papers are easy to obtain. To 
be sure, it is possible to read news- 
papers with definite objectives, 
but Arnold Bennett, in his How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day, 
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Putting 
HUMAN NATURE 
to Wark 


Here are stories about men who have 
done it. Now, let's have yours. If it's 
used in this new department, a $10 check 
will be sent you ($5 if it's from another 
publication—and $5 to it).—Editors. 
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Most every office has a sourpuss. We 
did, once. He was always griping about 
something. One day he plunked himself 
in my office and without ado told me | 
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2 eR ought to give him a raise. He didn't de- 
BOR OS serve one and | was just about to say so, 
LIDH5O3} plainly. Then | got an idea. 
RO og "You'll get the raise," | told him, and 
‘< Satay he almost smiled. "But there's a condi- 
BOs tion—one important condition. It's that 
ter nor every time you pass me—here in the 
RO Ono plant, on the street, anywhere—you bust 
neo \ out into a wide ear-to-ear grin.” 
He thought | was kidding. | wasn't. 
©. But the raise was substantial, so he ac- 


cepted my condition. It was hard for 
him. But pretty soon he caught on. He 
even began to smile at other people— 
and they smiled back. Slowly it dawned 
on him that no one bore him a grudge 
and he began to do his work better until 
he became one of the best men in his 
department. 

Charles L. Wheeler, San Francisco, Calif. 





An old man in our town wanted his 
two-story house painted. But he couldn't 
find a painter—or anybody to do the 
job. 

One day he donned overalls, got a 20- 
foot ladder and started work on the 
lower 20 feet. Before he had got around 
the house, two young men painting a 
neighbor's house stopped by. 




















Se “Pretty high for you to do the top 
rn half, Granddad," one said. 

O35 "Yep." And the old man kept on 
mk wielding the brush, rather shakily. 

i “How you going to do it?" 

S “Guess I'll have to let it go." 


But he didn't have to. When the 
ergy finished their job on his neigh- 
or's house, they moved their scaffolds 
over to his. And I'm still trying to de- 
cide whether granddad had it all figured 
out that way from the start. He's an old 
checker player. 


N. E. Sayles, Frankfort, Mich. 
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scolds at those who spend more 
than 15 minutes at the task. 
That’s enough, he declared, if you 
read selectively. Then put the 
precious minutes saved on more 
durable literature. The better 
magazines, for example, or books. 
Captain Silsbee, a rough, unlet- 
tered man, when on a long voyage 
to China, happened to run across 
one of Shelley’s poems. Standing 
hours in the long watches of the 
night, he memorized that poem. 
Then, voyage after voyage, he 
read the poems of Shelley. He be- 
came an authority in the field and 
a collector of Shelley first editions 
—and no man ever enjoyed a hob- 
by more. He bequeathed his rare 
collection to Harvard University. 
Many a man has enriched his 
life by learning poems in his wait- 
ing time, poems to be remembered 
in future waiting time, safeguards 
of mental sanity when the world 
seems to be going mad. One rainy 
night, in the mire and chill of war 
trenches, with shells bursting 
overhead, a voice in a dugout was 
heard reciting lines from Milton: 
Before the starry threshold of Jove’s 
court 
My mansion is, where those immortal 
shapes 

Of bright aerial spirits live insphered 

In regions mild, of calm and serene 
air: 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim 
spot 

Which men call earth. 

Thus one soldier was keeping 
sane “in the mud and scum of 
things.” That soldier was James 
Norman Hall, now remembered 
for his Mutiny on the Bounty and 
other tales. 

Robert Louis Stevenson said 
that he always had two books with 
him: one to read, and one to use 
in jotting down notes about any- 
thing that caught his fancy, as he 
sat on a bench in a park in San 
Francisco or as he observed the 
passing scene in any other place. 

Edgar Rice Burroughs was 
bored by his jobs. So while driv- 
ing cattle, while waiting for some- 
thing to happen in a freight yard, 
while trudging the streets trying 
to sell Stoddard’s Lectures, Bur- 
roughs told himself exciting 
stories. To compensate for the 
drabness of his work, he filled his 
mind with heroes and _ horrors, 
blood-curdling escapes, superhu- 
man struggles with monsters. 
Thus for many years he prepared 
himself to write about Tarzan. 


Great art? Perhaps not, but gre, 
ly satisfying to 30 million readers 

Maybe you too can write things 
others would like to read. yp, 
will never know unless you fol» 
a plan—and a good way to start ; 
to use waiting time. Penci! ang 
paper are the only tools you need 

One torrid day a trainload o 
travellers endured 
could a trip through the 20 dirt, 
smoky tunnels between Rome and 
Florence, Italy. One _ passenge; 
in a third-class coach, found pleas. 
ure and speeded the hours by 
writing a sonnet to the Italian 
mother and bambino on the op. 
posite bench. I know men who 
salvage even bits of time by 
switching their minds to such de- 
ferred problems as come up in 
business or administration of a 
Rotary Club. One clubwoman 
tells me that the moment she gets 
on a bus or a train she half closes 
her eyes and visualizes programs 
No wonder her parties always are 
novel and successful! 


as best they 


Pian it that way, and you'll get 
ideas wherever you go. It’s not 
always feasible to whisk out paper 
and pencil, nor is it necessary to 
lose yourself in profound thought 
But mental wool-gathering gets 
you nowhere except boredom 
Any mind schooled to alertness 
will discover interesting objects 
and faces and personalities—even 
while one hand is clutched to a 
strap on a swaying car or bus 
Don’t be like that old woman 
trudging over a long bridge in 
Panama City, Florida, a walk sh¢ 
had taken twice daily for years 

“That pelican is a funny-looking 
bird,” remarked a passer-by. 

“Pelican!” she exclaimed. ‘I’ve 
often wondered what that bird 
was.” 

Don’t chuckle too long over that 
story. Do you know the names 0! 
the birds, butterflies, wild flowers, 
trees, and stars which you have 
seen thousands of times? Would 
you like to know a lot about Dutch 
landscape painters, or Olympic 
stars, or airplanes, or new plastics, 
or population trends, or chess 
moves, or familiar quotations: 
Anyone, with the aid of a pocket 
manual, a review list, and a small 
part of otherwise wasted time 
could learn enough about some- 
thing to endow his life with a new 
zest. 
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Major General M. G. Baker is president of 
the Association of Military Schools and Cel- 
leges of the U.S.A. An honorary Rotarian in 
W ayne, Pa., he heads Valley Forge Academy. 


Underwood 





R. J]. Schmunk, a Cleveland, Ohio, Rotarian 
and past president of the Ohio State Automo- 
bile Association, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the American Automobile Association. 


Ernsberger 





Frederic E. Worden, President of the Rotary 
Club of Auburn, N. Y., has been elected 
a member of the board of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York for a three-year term. 
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Harry S. Truman (left), President of the United States and an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of Independence, Mo., was re- 
cently given this turkey by A. E. Matlack (right), president of 
the National Turkey Federation and a Ramona, Calif., Rotarian. 
Clinton P. Anderson (center), Secretary of Agriculture and a Past 
President of Rotary International, also received one. Helping hold 
the “tom” is T. L. Jones, a member of the Havana, Ill., Rotary Club. 





W. Walter Williams, a Seat- 
tle, Wash., civic leader, is 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the President's Con- 
ference on Fire Prevention in 
the U.S.A. He also heads the 
local famine relief committee. 





International New 


Coming from Lahore, India, 
where he is general secretary 
of the local YMCA, Rotarian 
Beharilal L. Rallia Ram re- 
cently participated in a series 
of conferences which were in 
session in the United States. 
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From Men You've Sent to School | 





am DAY 12 years ago Paul P 


Harris planted a tree on the arid, 
barren plains of Northern Chile 
near Antofagasta. It was a small 
palm, but it flourished totarians 
of that place, to whom 
symbol of world friendship, places 
a marker beneath it. 

The Founder of Rotary has been 


t was a 


gone a year now, but recently a 
young man who proudly carries the 
name of Paul Harris in his title 
paused before that palm He is 
Stewart Cole Blasier, of Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, a Paul Harris 
Fellow. He was in Chile to begin 
a year of study at the University in 
Santiago. This had been made pos- 
stble by a Rotary Foundation Fel 
lowship for Advanced Study which 
he had won last Summer. And, as 
he visited the Paul Harris friend- 
ship tree on the nitrate coast, it 
seemed that the influence of Paul 
Harris had come full circle. 

While Cole Blasier was orienting 
himself in Chile, Vatche Kalbian, 
of Palestine, was finding his niche 
as a medical student in an English 
hospital. And over in the United 
States, André L. Mechelynck, of 
Brussels, Belgium, was getting ac- 
quainted with football, “hot dogs,” 
and the University of Pittsburgh’s 
metallurgy courses. These and 15 
other young men are all Paul Harris 
Fellows and, Mr. Rotarian, they are 
“your boys.” The dollars you have 
put into the Paul Harris Memorial 
Fund of the Rotary Foundation are 
paying their way. 

For that reason, you deserve to 
know how they are doing. Since 
these are highly articulate men, 
there is no better way of getting 
acquainted with them than by let- 
ting you read extracts from their 
letters. Here, for instance, is one 
from Stephen D. Becker, of Yonkers, 
New York, now studying at Yen- 
ching University in Peiping, China: 

“After the first two weeks of 
school I found that acclimatization 
was a fairly easy process. My facil- 
ity with the language increased 
cumulatively; the 
more I learned, the 
easier it became to 
learn. Ina short time 
I found that I could 
hold my own nicely 
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in normal conversation. I worked 
further on the language by going to 
the city proper as often as possible, 
buying things by myself, eating out 
occasionally, spending entire days 
without using English. By trading 
often at a few shops, I have come to 
know the shopkeepers, and I realize 
now that once a level of confidence 
has been reached, human beings 
may disregard nationality. 


“Frenne that I was becoming 
acclimated quickly, I decided to be 
as useful as possible, and therefore 
applied for a position as a teacher of 
Shakespeare at Ching Hua Univer- 
sity. ...I was accepted and be- 
gan teaching. I was requested to 
give a course in English composi- 
tion, and I have complied. I find the 
work hard, but by no means too 
hard. Teaching English here is a 
very different matter from teaching 
English at home; the approach must 
be on a lower level. The pupils are 
eager and for the most part apt. 
They appreciate having an Ameri- 
can or an Englishman to teach them 
English. I am constantly busy, 
learning or teaching; there is never 
any sense of wasted effort, or that 
I am ‘taking it easy’ when I should 
be working hard. 

“T have made one appearance at 
the. Peiping Rotary Club, where I 
was the featured speaker. . . . It is 
gratifying to me to see myself ac- 
cepted as Rotary’s representative, 
and to be able to spread the infor- 
mation about the Fellowships to my 
friends. ... Mr. Robert McCann, 
President of the Rotary Club of 
Tientsin, has invited me to that 
city to speak; from there I plan to 
go to Shanghai, where I will attend 
the meeting of the Rotary Club of 
that city; thence to Nanking, back 
to Shanghai, and possibly to Tai- 
wan.” 

Jeffery Heaton Aldam, of Chester- 
field, England, a student at Harvard 
University in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has been impressed by the 
friendliness he has encountered in 
the United States. Here are para- 
graphs from a recent letter: 

“I have found a most friendly 
anchorage in the meetings of the 
Cambridge Rotary Club_= every 
Thursday lunchtime, and during 


the term I have been able to get 
to most of them. I do especially 
want to reiterate my gratitude and 
appreciation of the sustained kind- 
ness and warm hospitality extended 
to me (and since his arrival to Peter 
Smith*) during these past months 
by Secretary Vose. Some of my 
happiest hours have been spent in 
the Vose home. 

“Some weeks ago Peter and I 
received a _ letter from _ District 
Governor Harley Rice, of Stone- 
ham, Massachusetts, asking us to 
speak at a meeting of Club Presi- 
dents of the District. Carl Wu, the 
third Paul Harris Fellow here at 
Harvard, was also able to speak for 
a few minutes. After the meeting 
we were deluged with invitations to 
speak at the various local Clubs. ... 
Peter and I spoke together on the 
worl short-wave network of WR- 
UL. We were on for 15 minutes 
speaking about American universi- 
ties and how we came to be here at 
Harvard. Although it’s a noncom- 
mercial station, inevitably a fairly 
broad publicity should have been 
given to the very real merits of the 
Paul Harris Memorial Fellowship 
scheme! Amidst all this ex- 
tracurricular activity you may be 
surprised to hear that work has 
been going along very smoothly and 
without much difficulty thus far. 
‘ I am quite enjoying my work 
in American history and literature.” 

Richard C. Hadley, of Seattle, 
Washington, a student at the In- 
stitute d’Etudes Politiques, Paris, 
France, recently wrote: 


“My re ; 

Y object is to obtain maximum 
breadth of knowledge regarding the 
current situation in Western Eu- 
rope with minimum sacrifice of 
depth. My courses are monetary 
problems, population problems, po- 
litical history of France, modern 
industrial economy, contemporary 
French society, contemporary eco- 
nomic problems, economic and hu- 
man geography, economic observa- 
tions, and trade unions. 

“Since arriving in France, I’ve 
attended several meetings of the 
Paris Rotary Club, having met M. 
Maurice Duperry, Past President 


* Peter Manning Smith, another Paul 
Harris Fellow from England. 
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Study their faces before you read what 


about their experiences in foreign lands 


of Rotary International; M. Pierre 
Yvert, Governor of Rotary District 
19: M. Lucien Albisetti, President 
of the Paris Rotary Club; and M. 
Marcel Huyghe, President of the 
Reims Rotary Club.” 

The difference in educational sys- 
tems in the United States and Eng- 
land is of keen interest to Aubrey 
G. Davies, of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, a student at Cambridge 
University in England. He com- 
ments: 

“In America the premise exists 
that the students must be taught. 
Here the student must learn. Hence, 
the nouveau arrivé is faced with a 
seemingly unfathomable confusion. 
He must discover for himself an 
order of things. He must read 
everything he can procure, derive 
the essence from many works and 
many experiences, and mold his bits 
into a firm framework. And so in 
the course of mastering his own 
particular subject technically, he 
forms for himself the philosophy of 
his subject, and in the broader as- 
pect a philosophy of education and 
of life. Because he is almost on his 
own for the first time in his life, he 
feels a kind of desperation which 
is the mother of thought. At this 
early state I wouldn’t venture to 
say that it is superior, although 
eventually I think that it will be 
more productive. 

“T have established contact with 
the Cambridge Rotary Club, an or- 
ganization of fine men. I have been 
asked to visit their meetings often.” 

When Robert E. Boies, of Weth- 
ersfield, Connecticut, was consider- 
ing a choice of countries in which 
to study, he finally chose Czecho- 
slovakia. He is now a student at 
Charles University in Prague. From 
there he recently observed: 

“More and more do I realize that 
my choice of Czechoslovakia as the 
best place to observe in microcosm 
the world-wide contacts and cleav- 
ages between East and West was a 
wise one. I am now enrolled in the 
history department as a candidate 
for the doctorate in history. I am 
taking 15 hours a week of lectures 
in Czech. 

“IT have attended the meeting of 
the Rotary Clubs of Prague, Plizen, 
and Kutna Hora, the last a small 
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town on the German border 

Dr. Stefan, Club Secretary, guided 
me around the town, which in the 
15th Century was the richest in the 
Bohemian Kingdom due to the sil 
ver mines, the resources of which 
are almost exhausted today. Last 
week I went to Tabor to the meet 
ing of the Club there. They had 
100 percent attendance, and the 
meeting was most interesting. It 
included a talk on the Bata Works, 
mainly stressing the changes made 
by nationalization of the industry 
The next morning I was taken by 
the Club President on a tour of 
the MaZaTek Dairy Coéperative, the 
biggest in all Czechoslovakia.” 


Tue friendliness of the American 
people has greatly impressed Andre 
Mechelynck, of Belgium. Recently 
he commented: 

“There are more. students’ in 
Pittsburgh University than in the 
“ie 
atmosphere of the University is 


four universities at home! 


somewhat different; the professor 
seems to be much nearer to the 
students, and they do not fear to 
interrupt him to get enlightenments 
about a particular point. (The cor- 
rect procedure over there would be 
to ask the professor after class.) 
This leads to a much more coopera- 
tive kind of teaching. On the other 
hand (and I’m now speaking about 
engineering), it appears to me that 
studies are much more directly 
practical and specialized here; that 
is, they go much deeper into any 
particular problem instead of giv- 
ing a general survey of all ques- 
tions in a given field. I believe 
that the reason for this is that en- 
gineers in my country have to han- 
dle, in the course of their profes- 
sion, many different situations only 
vaguely connected. 

“IT enjoyed the welcome extended 
to me in every Rotary Club I've 
visited and . . . their commenda- 
tion of my efforts*to explain my 
country to them. I only hope to 
have been able, in my small way, 
to further the fulfillment of the 
Fourth Object of Rotary.” 

From Beloit, Wisconsin, to Lough- 
borough University, England, was 
the change made by Everett T. 
Alcan. Recently he wrote: 





these Paul Harris Fellows say 
By Harry H. Rogers 


man, R sary F undat n G pimiitt 


“Last week-end I visited the 
President of the Hinckley Rotary 
Club in his home. . . . We drove 
over to Coventry, where I inspected 
the famous cathedral. It is both an 
impressing and a depressing sight, 
impressing because it shows what 
punishment people can take and 
still carry on if their faith is strong 
enough, and depressing because it 
clearly evidences our ignorance in 
dealing with other human beings. 
At one end of the cathedral is 
a cross made from two charred 
beams. I doubt whether any other 
monument in the world is as effec- 
tive as this one, surrounded by 
rubble with the sky as a ceiling 
above, 

“Last Monday I enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of speaking to the Leicester 
Rotary Club I was asked to give 


my opinion on the usefulness of 
the Paul Harris Memorial Fund 
Fellowships. ... I was more than 


happy to express my views , 
first, that the Fellowships are worth 
while from a utilitarian viewpoint 
because, since all the Fellows are 
specialists in one field or another, 
it provides for the assimilation of 
new ideas and different perspec- 
tives into that particular field of 
which the Fellow is a member. 
Secondly, the Fellowships are es- 
sential because of the opportunity 
given to promote international un 
derstanding and goodwill.” 


Jay STAPP JOHNSON, of Middle- 
town, Ohio, is studving at the 
American University in Beirut, 
Lebanon. Excerpts from his letter 
follow: 

“IT am counsellor in one of the 
college dormitories where students 
from Palestine, Syria, Trans-Jordan, 
Iraq, America, Ethiopia, and Iran 
are living. ...I lead a recitation 
section in sociology. This means 
there is contact with freshmen, 
upperclassmen, and faculty. On 
week-ends the University arranges 
trips to different parts of the Leb- 
anon which have been instructive 
and very enjoyable. ...Two courses 
and a thesis fulfill graduate require- 
ments. The courses are (1) eco- 
nomic organization of the Near East 
and (2) tutorial in Arab history 
and contemporary culture. So far 











it has all been an unforgettable experi- 
ence which I will do my best to share 
with those around me. There is great 
need for understanding between these 
peoples and our own.” 

Renan G. Dominguez, of Mérida, Mex- 
ico, now enrolled in the University of 
Illinois, is a student of architecture. 
Noting the teamwork shown in football, 
a sport he had never witnessed in Mex- 
ico, he was moved to comment: 

“My contact with young people has 
shown a very definite sense of codpera- 
tion and responsibility present in the 
American boys.” 

Differences in bedroom furniture in- 
terested Senor Dominguez. Writing 
about the small size of rooms, he said: 

“IT used to do calisthenics in my room 
back home; here I barely could do any- 
thing without knocking a lamp from a 
dresser. But people live happily and 
some seem to like it better that way. 
By the way, everybody wonders how we 
can sleep in hammocks without falling 
off, and I wonder how everybody here 
manages not to fall out of the beds, 
which are less safe.” 

In Chile, Cole Blasier has discovered 
that the educational program differs in 
many respects from that of the United 
States. Recently he wrote: 

“The University of Chile is considered 
by North and South Americans alike as 
one of the best, if not the best, in Latin 
America, and the faculty has so far ap- 
peared to be of high caliber. Yet it is 
clear that education is conducted in a 
far different manner here than at home, 
and the benefits a student receives de- 
pend even more on his own efforts.” 

All 18 Paul Harris Fellows are mak- 
ing effective use of their Fellowships 
for Advanced Study granted in honor of 
Rotary’s late Founder. All are students 
in schools located in countries other 
than their own. The present group is 
known as Paul Harris Fellows, but sub- 
sequent ones will be identified as Rotary 
Fellows. Stipends ranging from $1,800 
to $2,900 are made available from the 
Paul Harris Memorial Fund of the Ro- 
tary Foundation. 

The opinion of most of the Paul Har- 
ris Fellows could be summed up in a 
remark made by Jacques P. Duchamp, 
of France, a student at the University 
of Michigan, who observed: 

“All my impressions were excellent: 
people’s kindness, their politeness, their 
tolerance, their curiosity to know the 
stranger and their sympathy toward 
him. . . . I already understand better 
the true purpose of the Rotary scholar- 
ship and the help it furnishes as a bond 
between two worlds.” 

That explains, too, the reason for the 
flood of applications for scholarships to 
be awarded late this Summer. It also 
explains the contributions to the Paul 
Harris Memorial Fund, which now to- 
tals $780,000. 
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S RELY not a few of the travellers 
-otary’s international Convention at 
Janeiro, May 16-20, will want to 

the opportunity to see something 
of the and of the 


American countries. The volumes 


hemisphere 


new “Invitation to Travel” series 
made to order for them. 


attractiveness of that general 
is matched by the appearance of 
hooks themselves, in their bright 


ets bordered by the varicolored flags 


nations of South and _ Central 


ica. Three volumes have already 


eared: The Rainbow Republics— 
tral America, by Ralph Hancock; 
River Plate Republics—Argentina, 


yuay, Paraguay, by Betty de Sher- 
n: and Lands of the 
Bolivia, by T. R. Ybarra. 

hese are frankly books for travellers 


Andes—Peru 


for travellers who want both to see 
ito understand what is colorful, char- 
eristic, significant in the lands they 
provide practical, 


hotels 


t. These books 


to-date information on and 
nsportation, on prices, and on official 
cedures necessary for the traveller, 
well as full information on points of 
erest. Good general chapters on his- 
y, geography, economic and social de- 
lopment, provide helpful background. 
Peru Bolivia is com- 
pletely delightful as a book to read, be- 


Ybarra’s and 


REHABILITATION 


Speaking of New Books 


ABOUT LANDS SGUTH OF THI 


OF GERMANY U. S. 


yond its rich practical value. It is gay, 


witty, brilliant, whether one reads of 


Lima’s 67 churches or the steep streets 
of La 
Huancayo 


Paz or the 
The 
enthusiastic interest is really conveyed, 


Indian fair at 


great 
writer’s genuine and 
and the result is a book worthy of all 
The 


Ralph Hancock's Central America. Han- 


praise same things are true of 
cock has done a remarkable job of sug 


gesting in lively and concrete fashion 
the individual flavor of each of the coun- 
and at the 
same time providing the traveller with 
the factual will 


Betty de Sherbinin’s account of Argen- 


tries of Central America, 


information he need. 
tina, Uruguay, and Paraguay seems to 
me definitely inferior to the other two 
books—less ‘spirited, less concrete. 
Books on Brazil, Chile, and Mexico are 
announced for Spring, 1948, publication 
in this “Invitation to Travel” series, 
which is under the general editorship of 
Lowell They 
worth watching for. 
And from 


pleasant in themselves and in their sug- 


Brentano. will be well 


now these volumes, so 
gestions for the Rio traveller, let’s turn 
to look together at a long shelf of books 
about various parts and problems of the 
world of today 
that 


Sincere and able writers in 


troubled and puzzled 


which will find focus at same Rio 


Convention. 
numbers are 


no small trying to do 


Phot« bw ge Gallow ay 
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Helpful new guide books are ready for Convention-goers who would stray from the 
well-trod routes in Latin America—to hinterland spots such as this one in Peru. 
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FOREIGN 


RIO GRANDE THE 


POLICY. 


their best to pro 


vide for thoughtful 


men and women, 


the world around, 
that degree of 
knowledge and un 


derstanding of the 





world’s many prob 


Marshall Knappen 


lems which alone 


holds hope for the future. Of the many 
books of and merit 


positive interest 


which I have considered for this “inte 
national shelf,” I want to single out four 
which seem to me of most extraordinary 
interest and importance: books which I 
wish could be read by all Rotarians and 
Club Then I 


number of othe 


discussed in every shall 


give to a valuable 


books the brief descriptive notice—suffi 


cient, I hope, to indicate their subject 


matter and character—which is all out 
space will afford 
Edward 


First of my four “firsts is 


Tomlinson’s Battle for the Hemisphere 
Totalitarianism in 
Thé 


title of this book is borne out by the con 


Democracy 
the Other 


veTSUS 
imericas.* challenging 
tents It is a 
fully 
political 


specific, well-organized, 
documented account of the broad 
Central 


(and social) 


South 


arena ot 


and America, with democracy 
threatened by 
left” and 


For most 


“penetration from the 


“repression from the right 


readers Mr. Tomlinson’s ac 
count of Communist tactics and strategy 
in various Latin-American 


of leaders, 


countries 
movements, and events filled 


with significance for the rest of the 


will be the valuable 
The 


balanced 


world most part 


of the book point of view is rea 


sonable and The conclusions 
are hopeful—if men of goodwill do their 
part, which starts with being informed 

“Battle for 
title 


might be a better 
ind Call It 


is really a battle for 


Europe” 
for Marshall Knappen’s 
Peace: it Europe 
which the Americans (and the British) 


are fighting in their zones of Germany 


today—perhaps a battle for the world 
not for power, but for peace and the 
preservation of human _ rights. And 


Marshall Knappen’s book leaves no pos- 


sible conclusion except that we are 


losing that battle. 


The reéducation of the Germans, the 


article by Mr 
Started! in 


*For a recent ROTARIAN 
Tomlinson, see Brazil Has but 
the January, 1948, issue 








social and economic rehabilitation of 
Central Europe, and the provision of a 
basis for the restoration of human stand- 
ards of living offer the only means for 
preventing the extension of Soviet com- 
munism to the Atlantic. We have lost 
two years, in blunders, failures, and ap- 
peasement: Marshall Knappen can tell 
about these years at firsthand, for he 
was there, as one of the handful of 
American officers who were given the 
responsibility of German reéducation.* 
He blames these wasted years not on 
individual officials, but on public in- 
difference at home. He thinks there is 
still a chance for victory—if the right 
steps are taken at once. They will be 
taken, if public opinion supports them. 
The inference is clear—and reading this 
book is a first step in the right direction: 
And Call It Peace, by Marshall Knappen. 


W uar is it we are fighting—all be- 
lievers in the human person and indi- 
vidual rights are fighting—in South and 
Central America, in Europe, indeed 
throughout the world? An unpretentious 
little book with a childish title gains 
tremendous importance because it gives 
a clearer answer to this question than 
most of us have been able to find be- 
fore. It is called “J Want to Be Like 
Stalin,” and is a translation of an author- 
itative Soviet statement of Communist 
educational principles, from the ap- 
proved textbook in teacher training 
used in the Soviet Union. The transla- 
tion has been made by George S. Counts 
and Nucia P. Lodge, and an introduc- 
tion has been written by Mr. Counts. 

The intensely nationalistic world of 
the Russian child, the training in con- 
tempt and hatred of democracy, of 
capitalism, and of the Western nations, 
the religious veneration of Stalin—these 
aspects of Soviet Russian education are 
indisputably revealed in this book. Here 
too, be it noted, are educational elements 
which might well be admired and copied 
in other parts of the world: the develop- 
ment of social and civic responsibility, 
the concept of the essential dignity of 
productive labor, experience in team- 
work and fair play. But the full 
strength of these positive educational 
procedures is devoted to the establish- 
ment of the conception of the Soviet 
power as military and militant—threat- 
ened, and destined to triumph: in other 
words, to the idea of another world war. 
It doesn’t take long to read this book. 
The thought and action it suggests apply 
significantly both to foreign policy and 
to American schools. 

Possibly the most broadly valuable of 
my four “first” books—to readers in the 
United States—is one which is rather 
large and cumbersome, in unconven- 
tional form (though not difficult to 


*Dr. Knappen is chairman of the depart- 
ment of history at Michigan State College 
and a member of the Rotary Club of Lan- 


sing. 
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read): Major Problems of United States 
Foreign Policy, 1947, a study guide pre- 
pared and published by the Brookings 
Institution. 

Its purpose is to provide the student— 
and this should mean the thoughtful 
citizen—with the information and the 
points of view on the basis of which 
United States foreign policy on crucial 
matters can and will be formulated. It 
does this by means of a general survey 
of the world picture in 1947, a clear 
statement of main factors in the posi- 
tion of the United States in world 
affairs, a more detailed analysis of 
major issues and problems in foreign 
policy confronting the United States, 
and—finally—by specific papers on four 
acute issues: the German peace settle- 
ment, American assistance to Europe, 
the problem of China, and the control of 
atomic energy. This work is marked by 
its emphasis on facts, by its temperate 
and considered tone, by its constructive 
approach to even the most knotty ques- 
tions. The citizen who will read it care- 
fully can feel himself genuinely quali- 
fied to do his part in making the de- 
cisions which 1948 demands. 

Of the other books on our interna- 
tional shelf, Democracy and Empire in 
the Caribbean, by Paul Blanshard, pro- 
vides significant amplification and docu- 
mentation for Edward Tomlinson’s 
Battle for the Hemisphere. It is a very 
thorough and candid study—political, 
social, economic—of the countries bor- 
dering the Caribbean. It is genuinely 
well written, and I found it highly in- 
formative as well as thought provoking. 

Similarly of high value in a field I 
have already mentioned is Wilhelm 
Roépke’s The Solution of the German 
Problem. The author was a prominent 
and militant anti-Nazi, and writes vig- 
orously and with authority. His conclu- 
sions agree with those of Marshall 
Knappen: that the mistakes of the 
Western powers in Germany have been 
great and tragic; that so far we have 
played the Russians’ game almost com- 
pletely; that there is still time to cor- 
rect our errors, but not much time. 

Perhaps I should have put in my 
“first” list Hungary: The Unwilling 
Satellite, by John Flournoy Montgom- 
ery, who was United States Minister to 
Hungary in 1933-1941. I am particularly 
glad to have this book. It is well and 
clearly written, by a man to whom the 
truth is of first importance. It enables 
the reader to understand recent Hun- 
garian history as no other book has 
done: indeed, it is the first complete and 
authoritative report we have had on that 
country. It is of the utmost timeliness 
in its clear demonstration of the course 
and purpose of Soviet intervention in 
Hungary. 

Timely indeed, also, is Inside Pan- 
Arabia, by M. J. Steiner. This book pre- 
sents in concise and rather popular 


fashion the _ historical background of 
Middle-Eastern nations and conf 
and advocates the establishment >: : 
strong Jewish State in Palestine, 1; 
analyzes the chances of democratic (oe. 
velopment in Islamic countries, w):) 
the conclusion that the process must he 
slow and gradual if it comes at all. fo, 
thorough study of historical hack. 
grounds in the Middle East, (Car) 
Brockelmann’s History of the J 
Peoples, translated by Joel Carmichae} 
and Moshe Perlmann, is indispe: 

A fruitful and vigorous study of the 
relation of a religious background to 
modern history is provided by D. C. Ho) 
ton in Modern Japan and Shinto 
tionalism. This book is authoritatiy: 
the author was 30 years in Japan as a 
teacher of the history of religions—anq 
is admirably planned and written. [t 
is of positive value in our important 
effort toward understanding of the 
Japan of today. A pleasantly written 
popular history of the Japanese people, 
which meets a definite need, is The 
Pageant of Japanese History, by Marion 
May Dilts. This book contains especially 
interesting illustrations. 

Two personal and autobiographical 
books round out our shelf. Edmund Wil- 
son’s Europe without Baedeker gives 
firsthand pictures of places and people 
in Italy, Greece, and other European 
countries since the end of the war. It 
is marked by the sharp analysis and 
brilliant writing one would expect from 
Edmund Wilson, but is simple and un- 
assuming—a likable and _ persuasive 
book. 


Tue same words could be appropri- 
ately applied to John Gilbert Winant’s 
Letter from Grosvenor Square: An Ac- 
count of a Stewardship. It is not hard 
to understand why the British liked 
John Winant, reading this book; it is 
impossible not to share that liking. This 
personal record is sincere, thoughtful, 
marked by humility and deep feeling. It 
is a good choice for the permanent “war 
years” shelf. 


* * * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 
The Rainbow Republics, Ralph Hancock 
(Coward-McCann, $4).—The River Plate Re- 
ublics, Betty de Sherbinin (Coward-Mc- 
nn, $4).—Lands of the Andes, T. R. Ybarra 
(Coward-McCann, $4).—Battle for the 
Hemisphere, Edward Tomlinson (Scribner's, 
$3.50).—And Call It Peace, Marshall Knap- 
n University of Chicago Press, $3).—'‘/ 
ant to Be Like Stalin,’ translated by 
George S. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge (John 
Day, $2).—Major Problems of United Staics 
Foreign Policy .(The Brookings Institution, 
$1.50 paper, cloth).—Democracy and E1- 
pire in the Caribbean, Paul Blanshard (Mac 
millan, $5).—The Solution of the German 
Problem, Wilhelm Répke (Putnam, $3).— 
Hungary: The Unwilling Satellite, John 
Flournoy Montgomery (Devin-Adair, $3). — 
Inside Pan-Arabia, M. J. Steiner (Hendricks 
House, $3).—History of the Islamic Peo- 
ies, Carl Brockelmann (Putnam, $6).— 
odern Japan and Shinto Nationalism, D. 
C. Holton (University of Chicago Press, 
$2.75).—The Pageant of Japanese History, 
Marion May Dilts (Longmans, Green, $4).— 
Europe without Baedeker, Edmund Wilson 
Doubleday, $4).—Letter from Grosvenor 
quare, John Gilbert Winant (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3). 
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gUse for Waste Onions. There has 
no profitable way to salvage onion 
es. Now it has been found that the 
on of onion juice, however de- 
to the weed killer 2-4-D will in- 
e its strength ten to twenty-fold. 
is a perfect case of synergism, 
it is not known that onion juice 
tself has any effect at all as a weed 
It is said that one pound of 
ind onions to 2% gallons of 2-4-D 
tion gives the maximum effect. The 
im salt of the 2-4-D acid was used 
hese experiments, 


@ Butyl Alcohol from Waste. Butyl 
hol is an important industrial solv- 
and potential fuel for internal- 
bustion engines. It can be made 
corncobs and also from sugar 
iors, cornstalks, straws, cottonseed 
and a host. of other substances. 
new method just announced applies 
the production from corncobs. First, 
cobs are treated with acid (hydro- 
1) to produce two sugars, xylose 
glucose. The glucose is easily fer- 
table, as all the hexose (six carbon 
yms) sugars are. The xylose is a 
tose sugar having only five carbon 
ms, and ordinary yeast will not 
ment it. The basic discovery lies in 
isolation of the proper strains of 
tyl alcohol bacteria that ferment pen- 
ses. The total yield from this fer- 
ntation is percent butyl 
ohol, 32 percent acetone, and 6 per- 
ethyl alcohol. The nearly com- 
ete fermentation of xylose is consid- 
ed to be an unusual achievement, 
nting the way to the successful 
lization of many other farm products. 


about 62 


@ New Use for Magnets. Many a 
person taking a shower bath has 
found too late that the lower edge 
of the shower curtain has slipped 
out of the tub and water has 
flooded the floor. A solution for 
this troublesome problem is to sew 
small magnets in the lower hem of 
the shower curtain. These hold the 
curtain tightly against the tub so 
that it cannot accidentally be 
pulled out. An alloy of aluminum, 
nickel, cobalt, and iron, these mag- 
nets do not lose their magnetism, 
yet are smaller and much more 
powerful than old-fashioned per- 
manent magnets. 


@ Anticorrosive Coating. Anticorro- 
sive coatings have now been developed 
for protecting metal, wood, and con- 
crete surfaces from deterioration caused 
by exposure to moisture, acid and alKa- 
lies, and other disintegrating elements. 
They are particularly valuable in chem- 
ical and steel plants, food-packing 
houses, and dairies and _ breweries. 
These coatings are fast drying, non- 
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nontoxic, and free from ob 

paint They have 
good thermal stability and ageing char- 
acteristics and are highly resistant to 
abrasion and scrubbing. They do not 
oxidize or become brittle. The new 
finish is available in nine colors. One 
manufacturer reports that films of this 
material 25 ten-thousandths of an inch 
thick after immersion in various agents 
for six months were found unaffected 
when removed. 


corrosive, 


jectionable odors. 


@ Farseeing Electric Eye. An electric 
eye that can see four times as far as 
the present equipment without being 
adversely affected by outside light, rain, 
or snow has just been developed. Engi- 
neers foresee the use of the new eye— 
which can see fully 1,000 feet—in count- 
ing motorears on highways, operating 
traffic signals upon the approach of a 
vehicle, and fencing off restricted areas 
When the beam sent out by the light 
source is broken by an object, the relay 
will set into operation other electrical 
equipment, such as signal lights, alarms, 
and counters. The light source operates 
on the modulated-light principle; that 
is, it sends out a beam of light which is 
interrupted 900 times a second. The 
photoelectric relay is tuned so that it 
will respond only to light of the same 
frequency. 


@ New Use for Sugar. To most of us 
sugar is just something sweeter than 
coffee, but to the chemist it has now be- 
come a finish for interior surfaces such 
as furniture, wall coverings, and wood- 
work. Actually the new sugar product 
is allyl sucrose. When allyl sucrose is 
exposed to the air, it polymerizes—that 
is, it forms large molecules from the 
smaller ones and changes into an in- 


soluble, infusible, transparent resin. 


The addition of various oxidizing agents 





In an oil well where an old-style 
vertical well will no longer produce 
profitably, a horizontal well such as 
this will recover much of the oil left 
in the sandstone sponge. Leo Ranney, 
its inventor, watches a well in action. 


hastens the process. As prepared, allyl 
Sirup and is 
soluble in most organic solvents. But 
after it has cured it is unaffected even 


It takes a high gloss, is ex 


sucrose looks like corn 


by hot oils 
tremely hard, and is not brittle 


WCryless Shampoo. A new gadget en 
ables a mother to give a child a sham 


poo without danger of getting soap in 


its eyes and consequently without the 


usual session of struggle and _ tears. 
With this contraption the child reclines 
in a while its 


mother has both hands free to do the 


comfortable position 
shampooing. The gadget can be placed 
on the kitchen drainboard, or in or over 
a bath tub. 


@ ‘Finger Printing’ Diamonds. WU 
you have a diamond which you 
fear may be stolen or which you 
believe may be imperfect, you can 
now have it “finger printed.” This 
consists of photographing the light 
pattern reflected from the dia- 
mond. This gives a permanent rec- 
ord of its character, for no two 
diamonds give exactly the same 
light pattern. Thus if the diamond 
should be lost or stolen, you have 
a record which may be useful in 
identifying it. The photograph 
also shows up any possible flaws in 
structure or errors in cutting. 


@ Latex Films. Transparent wrapping 
films are generally inclined to be brittle 
or at least become brittle with age. The 
tough and pliable 
films are generally not quite glasslike in 
transparency. Now comes a packaging 
film made of synthetic latex that is 
claimed to be actually glasslike in 
transparency and yet retain all the 
other desirable qualities. The secret lies 
in the method of making the film from 
a vinyl chloride polymer 


really vaporproof 


@‘G-4.’ Well known to gardeners now 
are 2-4-D (the weed killer), DDT (the 
killer), and 622 and 2-4-8 (the 
insect repellents). Now we add G-4 to 
the list for the 32-letter dihydroxy 
dichloro-diphenyl methane. G-4 is one 
of the best of the new mold and mildew 
both for textiles and for 
medical use to kill the molds which at 
tack humans and cause athletic foot, 
ringworm, and the like. Preparations 
containing it are just now being widely 
advertised. 


insect 


destrovers, 


@W@Screw Anchors. Often a home owner 
has occasion to fasten screws, 
eyes, and the like to plaster, concrete, or 
cinder block walls. A new and simple 
gadget seems to do the job perfectly and 
easily. It consists of a plastic sleeve that 
loosely fits the hole. The screw is in 
serted in the hole in the center of the 
sleeve and as it is screwed in, the sleeve 
expands and makes a very tight fit with- 
out crushing or cracking the plaster, as 
expanding lag screws often do. The de- 
vice comes in assorted sizes. 
> La t 


screw 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Here’s reel fun! School was 
never before like this! Note 
the retaining rack under the 
bridge. It confines fish to 
a quarter mile of the creek. 
(Below) A scholar takes time 
out to satisfy the inner man 
—as Sis’ looks on hopefully. 
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Fishing for Small Fry 


THEY RE GRADUATING ‘COMPLEAT ANGLERS'’ 


4 ROTARY-SPONSORED SCHOOL. 


S BACK to school for you, little man,” the Chief muttered 


morning last Summer 
note of envy in his voice, but I braced myself. 
he continued 


July 
tected a 
s is a school where nobody plays hookey,” 
and reels are used for textbooks. The classroom is a creek. 
ts graduates, instead of receiving diplomas, take home the 
thev catch during school hours.” 
bably I gaped 

i fishing school for boys and girls sponsored by the Rotary 
New York,” he went on—now grinning out loud. 


Cortland 
And I hope they really are biting at Otter 


tickets are ready 


on minnows, worms, flies, and plugs flung at them 


were- 
Scattered up and down the 


wut 30 Cortland boys and girls. 

a little wooded park, they were pulling in trout 
expensive steel 
of them, little 


banks in 
1 variety of fishing tackle: bamboo poles, 
broom handles, and just plain sticks. One 


ine Costa, was using a handline. 


Sis’?” I asked 
proudly handed up two fine trout for inspection. 
five—count 


you doin 
ming, she 
al rods downstream was Paul Corser and his 
E. Hamill, Chairman of the Club’s Youth 


trout And Robert 
ittee, called my attention to ten or more boys and girls with 
st one trout apiece. 


I gasped, “did all those trout come?” 


om where 
Burleigh and Secretary Horatio 


esident Herbert S 
of the Rotary Club. chuckled. 
‘Doc’ Phillips,” advised Prexy 


B. Burn- 


You'll have to meet Rotarian 
authorities in the world on fish 


Hatchery near here. 
And he was the fellow 


gh. “One of the foremost 


e, he’s in charge of the Gracie Fish 


s where most of these trout originated 

suggested this vacation fishing school. But first shake hands 
Frank Begent. He’s our State game protector.’ 

siest man in Cortland that day, the warden was a big brother 


They swarmed around him, tugging at his 


youngsters. 


s advice, firing questions, and getting his help in 


e, getting hi 
He helped 10-year-old Richard Hammond laugh 


ting a minnow 
tinv lass who 


the loss of an 18-inch rainbow trout. And the 
| to toss back a 2-inch sculpin felt better after his kind words. 
This is the hardest six-day workout I’ve had in a long time,” he 


‘But it’s been worth it. I’ve had a chance to tell them 


ew-w-w'd. 
» enforce them. They'll under- 


jut our fishing laws and why we 
nd the regulations and obey them.” 
That night we got the final tally. It showed 179 boys and 21 
Altogether they had pulled out 184 


s had attended the school. 
53 pounds. No 


wn, brook, and rainbow trout weighing nearly 
onder Rotarians smiled over the report and are making plans 
this year’s school. It’s going to have more fish and a longer 
etch of water. The 1947 “classroom” was a quarter-mile stretch 
water fenced in with wooden racks at each end of the park. 
That’s my story of this Cortland fishing school as I saw it last 
July. I’m telling it now because William B. Clemens—a Cortland 
writer who first gave us the tip— agrees tl 
would be a good time to tell it. Why? Be- 
Mr. Reader of THE ROTARIAN, maybe 


3 


cause, 
you'll want to start a fishing school in your 
own community. There’s nothing like it, say 
Rotarians in Cortland, for solving the juve- 
nile-delinquency problem—before it gets 
started.—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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No longer a “bogeyman”’ to young anglers, Game Pro- 
tector Frank Begent (above) offers advice to a novice. 
Paul Corser (below) caught the limit: five of them! 

















Stair training was part of the treatment 
for crippled tots at a clinic recently 
sponsored by Rotarians in Hugo, Okla. 





Rotarian hunters of Birmingham, Royal 
Oak, Ferndale, and Highland Park, Mich., 
are féted at a meeting in Royal Oak. 





Boonton, N. ]., Rotarians cut up an elm 
to pay for an ad, after loading two tons 
of food aboard the Friendship Train. 
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80 Miles, but Several guests trav- 
Worth the Trip elled 80 miles to 

attend the recent 
Rotary rural-affairs banquet staged by 
the Rotary Club of SAULT STE. MARIE, 
OnT., CANADA, but felt the trip was well 
worth it. Largest in the Club’s history, 
the banquet attracted 141 guests, repre- 
senting calf-, potato-, and garden-club 
members and their parents. 


This story begins 
more than a year ago 
—when Great Brit- 
ain and the United States exchanged 
schoolteachers as an international ges- 
ture. One such exchange involved teach- 
ers from the cities of BRADFORD, ENGLAND, 
and Fort SMITH, ARK. When the Fort 
SMITH teacher returned to her home re- 
cently, she reported to the local Rotary 
Club how well she had been treated by 
the Rotary Club of Braprorp, at the same 
time telling of the many privations 
which people on that side of the ocean 
must undergo. When the Christmas 
season approached, Fort SMITH Rotari- 
ans and their ladies decided to remem- 
ber the folks in BRADFORD, so more than 
60 large parcels packed with living ne- 
cessities and “bound round with strings 
of love” were sent to the Braprorp Ro- 
tary Club for distribution. 


‘Bound with 
Strings of Love’ 


Paying tribute to the 
memory of a de- 
ceased member who 
had headed a special Committee, the 
Rotary Club of JOHANNESBURG, UNION OF 
SouTH Arrica, has renamed the Commit- 
tee the “ ‘Griff’s’ Service Committee” in 
his honor. For 17 years the late T. F. 
Griffen had conducted more than 20 
shows a month for the underprivileged 
of the region. The Committee is carry- 
ing on, as witness the report of one re- 
cent month, when there were 35 enter- 
tainments, including movies, concerts, 
parties, Punch and Judy shows, and cir- 
cus performances. The special Commit- 
tee is a unit within the Club’s Commu- 
nity Service Committee. 


Johannesburg 
Remembers 


Rotarians of MED- 
FORD, OREG., are a lit- 
tle proud of a job 
they have just done, and they wonder if 
any Rotary Club can beat it. The Club’s 
115 members individually loaded a car- 
load of canned goods for European re- 
lief. The 900-plus cases of food weighed 
42,000 pounds, had a retail value of more 
than $5,000. ... The edge of Winter’s 
icy blasts has been dulled for the poor 
of CHARLEVILLE, FRANCE, thanks to the 
Rotary Club of CHar.Leston, S. C., which 
recently dispatched a carload of clothing 
to the Rotary Club of ME&zIeREs-CHARLE- 
VILLE, FRANCE. 

Passaic, N. J., Rotarians recently sent 
20 CARE (Codéperative for American 
Remittances to Europe, Inc.) packages 


21 Tons of 
Happiness 





Rotary Reporter 


BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WoOxLp 


to PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, after hy 
description of conditions in that « 
by a Past President of their Clu 
had spent seven years in PLymot 
was called there by a death in his { 
shortly before the outbreak of th: 
and only recently returned. 


More Light Is Important at 
Shed on ‘Benelux’ the topics di 

at the recent 
national intercity meeting in E1npx 
THE NETHERLANDS, at which Rot 
were present from Belgium and 
Netherlands was “Benelux,” the 
ment for a customs union between 
two nations and Luxembourg. (Fo: 
article on “Benelux,” see THE Rots 
for February, 1948.) There were a 
ner meeting and an exchange of fi 
and another meeting was planned, to 
held in LoOuvAIN, BELGIUM. Other ( 
represented were those of NImMw: 
BREDA, and MAASTRICHT, THE N: 
LANDS. 


Roses to Three Congratulations 


Dozen More due 36 more Clu 
which have bee 


added to the roster of Rotary Inter: 
tional. One of the number was rea 
mitted. The Clubs (with sponsor 
in parentheses) are Laval (Renné 
France; Redditch, England; Hillia 
(Jacksonville and Fernandina), Fla 
Tatuhy (Porto Feliz), Brazil; Tunuy 
(Mendoza), Argentina; Serra Negra 
(Amparo), Brazil; Winthrop (Augusta 
Me. 

Santurce (San Juan), Puerto Ric 
Canoga Park (Tarzana), Calif.; Kemi 
(Tornio), Finland; Wewahitchka (Port 








Sun Carnival President D. T. White, an 
El Paso, Tex., Rotarian, crowns Sun — 
Louann Hoover at a ceremony his Kotary 
Club sponsored last New Year's Day. 
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foe), Fla.; Hubli, India; Forbes, 
lia: Rockaway (Queens Bor- 


N. Y.: Alondra Park (Haw- 
e) Calif Lancaster-Palmdale 
ind-Tujunga), Calif.; New Haven 


Pleasant), W Va.; Lakeshore 
Burnie), Md Sinton (Beeville), 


wines (Reykjavik), Iceland; San 
(Esperanza), Argentina; Venice- 
is (Sarasota) Fla.; Wagoner 
wr). Okla.; Catalina [Tucson] (Tuc- 
Ariz.: Sharon Springs (Coble- 
N. Y¥.: Cayuga (Simcoe), Ont., 
ia: Mavfield (Newcastle), Austra- 
fisalmi. Finland; Gambrai, France; 


ra, Italy (readmitted); Gundagai 
tamundra), Australia; Hoorn, The 
erlands: Ekenas, Finland; Molde, 
iy; Spencer (Storm Lake and Es- 
ville), lowa Seaside (Lakewood 
1 Point Pleasant), N. J. 


nd Man Opens Many Rotary Clubs 
thers’ Eyes have lent a hand to 
help the blind, but 
perhaps, have felt closer to the 
ect than did the Rotary Club of 
anu, NEW ZEALAND, recently. That 
the speaker was Rotarian James 
‘uire. of ONEHUNGA, director of the 
ied Servicemen’s Trust Board of 
Zealand, St. Dunstans. Blind since 
ige of 7, he told of difficulties which 
the blinded serviceman, and 
sed the need for correct psycho- 
41 treatment. He also displayed 
yus articles designed to assist the 
i—including playing cards, a calcu- 
watch, et 


Pearl Harbor ELIZABETH, N. J., Ro- 
tarians and _ their 
families remembered 

recent sixth anniversary of Pearl 

‘bor Day in a way that will long be 

nembered. They marked the day by 
roing to a near-by veterans hospital in 

motor cavalcade, and presenting the 
sspital with a United States flag for 
chapel, replacing a banner which 

id been in use since before the war. 

e visitors were then escorted through 

e chapel and reception rooms, as well 

several wards housing veterans of 
Vorld Wars I and II. 

Another group of veterans—those re- 
eiving treatment at the hospital at Fort 
Sam Houston, TeEx.—know that their 
crifices are remembered. On Christ- 

is Day they received personalized gifts 
inging from pajamas to a portable ray 
imp from members of the Rotary Club 

EDINBURG, TEX. 


Remembered 


Find Ways to Perhaps it is because 
Improve Health they know that 

health is more valu- 
ible than wealth. Anyway, Rotarians 
around the globe are expending efforts 
to improve health conditions in their 
communities. When the State health 
lepartment’s tuberculosis mobile unit 
was in DyYERSBURG, TENN., recently, all 
members of the Rotary Club marched to 
the courthouse lawn for chest X rays in 
lieu of their regular program. ... An 
automatic page turner was recently dis- 
patched to an English hospital as a gift 
of the Rotary Club of Srupio Ciry, 
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“Do I hear $5?” Auctioneer P. ]. Wadhams helps his East Hartford, Conn., Rotary 
Club clear $1,500 for its wading-pool fund with an auction of donated articles. 





Here are some of the 53 animals (there were steers and hogs, too) exhibited and 
sold at the recent Rotary-sponsored junior livestock sale held in Pendleton, Oreg. 


Phot Belleville Daily Advocate 


Belleville, Ill., Rotarians honored war brides at a recent meeting, when the guest 
speaker was a student from Mexico (center). They came from England, Dutch Guinea, 
Yugoslavia, The Philippines, France, Italy, Australia, India, Costa Rica, South Wales. 





A fun- and fund-raising event for Wilkinsburg, Pa., Rotarians was this rocking-horse 
race. The money it produced will provide food parcels for indigent German families. 
Here are two of the “jockies,” L. P. Noble (left) and Herbert Hoechstetter. 
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At a recent intercity meeting, Orlando, Fla., Rotarians paid tribute to their former 
member, S. Kendrick Guernsey, now President of Rotary International (see item 
page 44). Shown listening to “Ken” are representatives of several near-by Clubs. 





Although some felt that an ambulance was not needed, this machine has answered a 
call nearly every day. It was bought for Palmyra, Pa., through a Rotary-sponsored 
campaign headed by these Rotarians: S. E. Meyer (left) and Alonzo B. Cornell. 


Photos: Knabb 





A pleasant taste of United States’ hospitality was given 144 students from the 
nations “‘south of the border,’ who attended a recent session at Louisiana State 
University and were guests of the Natchez, Miss., Rotary Club for a day’s outing. 


Looking forward to the Rio Convention of Rotary International, Rotarians of Denton, 
Tex., presented a South American program at their recent ladies’ night. It featured 
a dance by “Carmen Miranda” Rigler (third from right) and her “Bombshells.” 


Cauir. . . . The Rotary Club of Mck 
PORT, Pa., recently completed the fo 
year of its five-year plan to help im; 

the children’s ward at a local hospjt.) 
by purchasing ten germicidal lamps 
had previously bought fluorescent ] ¢ 
sterilizers, beds, and other miscella 
equipment. ... The Rotary Club 
LIMA, PERU, has opened a new ward 
tuberculosis sanitarium in a near-b 
lage. It will house all healthy new 
children of mothers who are patient 
the hospital. Wives of Rotarian 
nated clothing (859 pieces) to outfit t 
ward. .. . With the help of their 
Rotarians of POTIRENDABA, BRAZIL, ] 
been able to construct a clinic to pr 
medical attention for the needy... . 
foundation for crippled children is 
ing sponsored by the Rotary Club 
GONZALES, Tex. Facilities are now ay 
able for 106 patients. 


They Were Rotarians of Ri 
Carried Back FIELD SPRINGS, N. 

were carried furt 
back than “to the days of their c} 
hood” at their recent ladies’ night pa 
The Club’s three newest members we 
brought front and center, to participate 
in a “Babes in Blunderland” drama. 
Each one was outfitted with an oversize 
baby’s cap, gown, and bib, and given a 
nippled bottle of milk to drink. 


It's Silver Year Twenty-nine more 
for 29 Clubs Rotary Clubs will 

serve the silver ; 
niversary of their founding during the 
month of March. Congratulations 
them all! They are Minerva, Ohio; 
Sherman, Tex.; Wayland, N. Y.; Covina, 
Calif.; Beardstown, Ill.; Aurora, IIL; 
Connellsville, Pa.; Bound Brook, N. J.; 
Alamosa, Colo.; Wallingford, Conn.; 
Hillsboro, Oreg.; Galva, Ill; Cranford, 
N. J.; Lawrenceville, Ill.; Radford, Va.; 
Eugene, Oreg.; Demopolis, Ala.; Jasper, 
Ala.; Fulton, Mo.; Putnam, Conn.; Es- 
tevan, Sask., Canada.; Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Cameron, Mo.; Trenton, Mo.; Stamford, 
Conn.; Clinton, N. C.; Petaluma, Calif.; 
Purcell, Okla.; Upland, Calif. 

PoTEAU, OKLA., Rotarians have spread 
the knowledge that their Club has just 
celebrated its 25th year by the expedient 
of attractive “silver anniversary” sta- 
tionery for Club correspondence. POTEAU 
was among the first communities of un- 
der 5,000 to have a Rotary Club. 


Holly Served Rotarians of MILL- 


Double Purpose VUL#, N. J., call their 
Club “The Holly 


Club.” Before the Christmas holidays 
Club members spent several days in the 
woods gathering holly, which was then 
shipped to various Clubs in several 
States. The proceeds from the sale of 
the greenery went into a fund to pro- 
vide eye and dental care for the under- 
privileged children of MILLVILLE. 


Westminster West Although the Rotary 
Has a Tradition Club of WESTMINSTER 

WEsT, ENGLAND, has 
been functioning only since 1945, it has 
already established one interesting tra- 
dition. It is privileged to receive a civic 
visit shortly after the installation of the 
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insTER Mayor, when the chief 
und the corporation’s chief offi- 
» guests of the Club. At the re- 
navoral visit members’ were 
to an interesting talk on the 

f the borough’s growth. Among 

they learned that the first 
was appointed by Queen 
and that he received an an- 
muneration of 30 shillings. Hu- 
references to the origin, cus- 

ind present state of the city’s 
hods proved highly 


ings, 
clerk 


f 


eansing 


ining. 


Liberation of their 
country meant a 
great deal, naturally, 
mbers of the Rotary Club of 
MaLaya. When the second an- 
ry rolled around recently, the 
ybserved the occasion by holding a 
tion-day anniversary dinner. 


ang Observes 
ration Day 


Ranking high among 
Community Service 
projects are the 


Rotary Clubs 
ponsor Schools 


| programs being conducted by sev- 
Rotary Club The Club in SANTA 
pEL Sur, CuBa, for example, has 
ed an evening high school for 
s who have finished grammar 
Rotarians are numbered among 
faculty, and the Club pays all ex- 
es . . A school-home was recently 
1d by the Rotary Club of SAo PAULO, 
L. Accommodating 120 youngsters, 
only a general educa- 

but a course in horticulture and 
lening as well. One member, owner 
e land on which the school was 
provides free luncheons daily for 


ll provide not 


pupils. 
Irphan Gets The 30 Rotarians of 
) Dads PRINCETON, Mo., are 


making life more 

sant for a war orphan. At a cost 
$15 a month they have adopted the 
i through the Foster Parents’ Plan 
War Children, Inc., 55 West 42d St., 
ew YorK 18, N. Y. They write letters 
» the lad and have received a number 
interesting replies. As foster par- 
ts, they are also privileged to send the 
tungster a special package every 


onth 


The entry of the Ro- 
tary Club of VILLA 
GROVE, ILL., was 
varded first prize in the float competi- 

nm in conjunction with the commu- 
ity’s recent annual pancake festival. 
Rotarians headed several key commit- 
tees. All comers—there were more than 
10,000—were served pancakes, sausages, 
ind coffee. 


Villa Grove’s 
Float a Winner 


If there is a broader 
understanding of the 
international scope 
of Rotary in Ponca City, OKLA., today, 
perhaps some of the credit should be 
given to the recent annual party staged 
for the members’ daughters.* Months 
ahead letters were written to Rotary 
Clubs throughout the world, enclosing 
funds and requesting that gifts be pur- 
chased for the [Continued on page 59] 


Daughters Get 
Gifts from Afar 
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Amory. Miss., Rotarians showed appreciation of their local football team’s cham- 
pionship season by distributing tickets to the New Year's Day Delta Bowl game. 








Rotary’s President, “Ken” Guernsey (second from left), accepts a $6,100 check 
from his own Club (Jacksonville, Fla.) for the Rotary Foundation. Others, left to 
right: Spencer Ladd, F. W. Brundick, Jr., President John L. Moore, and Ted Ade. 





King-size checkers are used on this board, recently presented to the senior citizens 
of Kelowna, B. C., Canada. At the right, near the board, is Rotarian Mayor 


W. H. Hughes-Games, holding the “cleek” 


which is used to manipulate the men. 





Meet the champions of the Culver City, Calif., Rotary League and their team man- 
ager, “Cotton” Warburton (left), former all-American gridster. The Rotary-sponsored 
play provided after-dark recreation for 175 youngsters during the Summer of 1947. 
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Angus S. Mitchell, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Melbourne, Australia, 
has been nominated for President of 
Rotary International for the Rotary 
year of 1948-49 (also see item below). 


Nowmer. Ancus S. MITCHELL, of 
Melbourne, Australia, is the choice of 
the Nominating Committee for Presi- 
dent of Rotary International for 1948-49. 
The Committee arrived at its decision at 
its mid-January meeting in Chicago. Ro- 
TARIAN MITCHELL is a past service mem- 
ber of his Club, his former classification 
being “grain brokerage.” Active in Ro- 
tary affairs since 1927, when he became 
a member of the Melbourne Club, he 
has served Rotary International as Di- 
rector, District Governor, and Commit- 
tee.member. He is now Chairman of 
the Rotary Foundation Fellowships Re- 
gional Committee for Australia and New 
Zealand. Outside of Rotary, RoTarian 
MITCHELL has found time to be a member 
of the board and vice-president of the 
Austin Hospital, trustee of the Port Mel- 
bourne YMCA Youth Center and 
chairman of its council, honorary treas- 
urer of the Boy Scout Association and 
chairman of its finance committee, a 
member of the Scout Executive Council 
for the State of Victoria, and director of 
the Victoria YMCA. 


Guernsey Journeys. Following their 
recent Antipodean tour, Rotary’s First 
Couple, PRESIDENT AND Mrs. S. KENDRICK 
GUERNSEY, Of Jacksonville, Fla., have 
been guests of Florida and California 
Rotary Clubs. In Orlando, Fla., Rotari- 
ans recently welcomed back their Past 
President—a former Orlandoan—and 
charter member at an intercity meet- 
ing attended by more than 400 Rotari- 
ans [see cut page 42]. Clubs in Orlando, 
Apopka, Winter Garden, Eustis, Lees- 
burg, Winter Park, and Sanford were 
represented. In California, seats on the 
50-yard line at the Rose Bowl football 
game and attendance at a luncheon for 
Tournament of Roses celebrities at Pas- 
adena were only part of the entertain- 
ment for the GUERNsEYs. They also wit- 
nessed the celebrated floral parade at 
Pasudena on New Year’s Day from the 
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reviewing stand reserved for distin- 
guished guests. PRESIDENT AND Mrs. 
GUERNSEY were also scheduled to visit 
Rotary Clubs in Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Macon, Ga.; Tampa and Miami, Fla.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; and Havana, Cuba. 


Award. For “distinguished world 
statesmanship in 1947,” BRIGADIER GEN- 
ERAL CARLOS P, RoMULO, U. S. Army (re- 
tired), recently received the gold medal 
of the International Benjamin Franklin 
Society. Presentation was made by the 
Society’s president, Grorce L. BLIss, a 
member of the Rotary Club of New 
York, N. Y. GENERAL ROMULO, who is 
the permanent representative of The 
Philippines to the United Nations, is a 
member of the Rotary Club of Manila, 
The Philippines, and a Past Third Vice- 
President of Rotary International. Also 
present at the ceremony was PAUL V. 
McNutt, former American High Com- 
missioner to The Philippines. 


Governor. Appointment by S. KENpDRICK 
GUERNSEY, President 
of Rotary Internation- 
al, of JosEPH D. Ross, 
Jr., of Asheboro, N.C., 
as Governor of Rota- 
ry District 191 was 
confirmed by the in- 
ternational Board of 
Directors at its Janu- 
ary meeting. GOVER- 
Nor Ross, president of 
a transit corporation, 
succeeds I. G. Greer, of Thomasville, 
N. C., who recently resigned. 





J. D. Ross 


Rose Bowl Preview. Few Pasadena, 
Calif., residents are able to get close-ups 
of celebrities attending the annual Tour- 
nament of Roses and Rose Bowl football 
classic on New Year’s Day. Pasadena 
Rotarians, however, were fortunate. The 
day before the big event they had as 
their guests of honor the Tournament 
of Roses queen, Miss VIRGINIA GOODHUE, 
and four of her attending princesses. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM G. SCHMIEDERER pre- 
sented the queen with a bouquet of flow- 
ers. Other guests included BILL STERN, 
who gave the Rose Bowl football game 
play-by-play radio account; Louis VIN- 
CENTI, president of the Tournament of 
Roses Association; and Bos Brown, 
NBC’s chief program director. 


Donor. HERBERT J. TAyLor, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., a Past First Vice-President of 
Rotary International, has contributed a 
total of $2,000 for the promotion of 
National Boys and Girls Week, of which 
he is national chairman. 


Unexpected Profits. Rotary’s motto 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best” 
means just that. So says ALviIn A, Camp- 
BELL, Rotarian of Hackettstown, N. J., 


WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING 


who often speaks to neighboring 
Clubs. When his son recent), 
tioned the value of Rotary mem} 
ROTARIAN CAMPBELL had an op): 
to cite an unexpected instance 
ly he spoke to a near-by Club 
own vocation, machine design. 
sult, a member of the host Club 
him to visit a plant he managed 
he saw a chance to improve a 1 
both slow and costly to operate, ; 
was asked to deliver plans fo 
proved model. This he did seve) 
later. The check he received 
vincing proof to his son that the 
is workable. 


Inflation. When currency «4 
ates 30 percent during a 24-hour p 
inflation is in full swing. That hap): 
recently in Shanghai, China, acco 
to a letter from W. J. Hawkin 
Shanghai Rotarian. There the Rot 
Club was addressed on China’s « 
cy situation by G. FinpLay ANpDRE\ 
visor to the American Relief Ass 
tion. The day he prepared his spe 
the English pound sterling was 
$500,000 in Chinese National curr 
and the American dollar was equival 
te $140,000 in Chinese money. The 1 
day—the one on which he was to sp« 
—he had to revise his figures, fo. 
English pound was worth $668,000 (C> 
and the United States dollar $21 
(CN)—an increase of 30 percent. 


Sports Classics. Dedicated to 
“many fine athletes I have coache 
Coach ‘Phog’ Allen’s Sports Stories (1 
Allen Press, Lawrence, Kans.:; $3) is a 
collection of short articles, speech 
and anecdotes prepared by the famo 
University of Kansas athletic coach and 
a member of the Rotary Club of | 
rence, Kans., Forrest C. ALLEN. A Boy 
Defined, by Betty PecKHAM, which 
peared originally in THE Rorarian 
November, 1947, is reprinted in 
book. 


‘Rube’ Retires. It'll take a long ti! 
—18 years, to be exact—for Ruse: 
HUMPHREY’s successor 
to match his record 
as Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of St. Louis, 
Mo. RoTarRIAN HuM- 
PHREY recently re- 
signed his post after 
18 years. He was a 
familiar figure at Dis- 
trict Conferences and 
Assemblies and inter- 
national Conventions, 
being known to thousands of Rotarians. 
In addition to his Rotary work, he was 
active in community and civic projects. 





Humphrey 


Versifier. D. D. Monroe, of Clayton, 
N. Mex., not only is the tallest member 
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The William Blanchards of Wakefield, 
Vass., celebrated their 50th wedding 
date recently. Rotarian Blanchard has 
an 18-year perfect-attendance record. 


y’s international Board of Di 
but also its most lyricai. He has 
ral gift for writing poetry, often 
sing poems on the spur of the mo- 
Recently “D.D.” closed a meet- 
the Board by reciting a poem 
Uy Rotary Friends, parodied 
ne by RoTARIAN EpGar A. GUEST, 
it, Mich. Two of its four verses 


»t yearn for titles great, or 

the frills of fame, 

»t care to have an extra 
ndle to my name 
not hunger for the pomp of 
e's high dignities, 

»t pine to sit among the 


»ored LL.D.’s 
1] be satisfied if I can be, until 
e end 


ple good Rotarian, among 
t-name Rotary friends 
happiest men on earth are not 
kings or men of rank 
y belongs to Leo, Art, Gil, 
Z., Torn; and Lauro, Phil, and 
rank 
them the prejudices of race 
nd creed depart, 
en are one in Rotary when each 
e does his part 
would live and laugh and serve, 
ntil my sun descends, 
i die in the arms of the men I 
my first-name Rotary friends. 


Fall Guy. Before being accepted as a 
ver of the famed Saints and Sin- 
s Club of New York, N. Y., U. S. SEc- 
RY OF AGRICULTURE CLINTON P. ANDER- 
had to submit to two hours of “rib- 
at the club’s luncheon recently 
he did it good-naturedly. SECRETARY 
DERSON, President of Rotary Interna- 
il in 1932-33, was colorfully at- 
dina straw hat, red shirt, and over- 
for the occasion. 


New Position. Caru E. Bo.te, of Kan- 
City, Mo., Past Third Vice-President 
Rotary International and formerly 

ecutive secretary of the National Lu- 

icating Grease Institute, has been 
amed vice-president in charge of sales 
the Battenfield Grease and Oil Cor- 
oration in Kansas City. ROTARIAN BOLTE 

Chairman of the Nominating Commit- 

ee for President of Rotary Interna- 
mal in 1948-49 and a member of the 
Finance Committee. 


Happy Men. Who are the happier, 

arried or single men? Southbridge, 
Mass., Rotarians listened attentively to 
a debate on the subject at a recent meet- 
ing, then voted 30 to 2 forthe lot of the 
married man. ARTHUR PrROULX, the 
Club’s only bachelor, who upheld the 
Single-blessedness side, commented on 
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A $55,728.88 bequest check was given 
to President Richard L. Ray (right), of 
the West Palm Beach, Fla., Rotary 
Club, for its stadium buiiding fund. 


the vote, saying, “Even with a secret 
ballot they were afraid to vote for a 
single man.” In arguing for married 
men’s happiness, WILBUR Fay pointed 
out the advantages of a happy home. 


Rotarians at UNESCO. At least nine 
Rotarians attended the recent UNESCO 
Conference in Mexico City, Mexico, sey 
en of them serving as delegates or 
alternates. The list included: Dr. 
AUGUSTIN NIETO CABALLERO, Bogota, 
Colombia; J. P. DumMIny and A. A. Ros 
ERTS; Pretoria, Union of South Africa; 
MILTON EISENHOWER, Manhattan, Kans.; 
Dr. Fritz Gysin, Zurich, Switzerland; 
Dr. H. R. Kruyt, Utrecht, The Nether- 
lands; and Dr. PaBLo LAviIN, Havana, 
Cuba. In addition, Osst HAGERMAN, of 
Decatur, Ala., attended the Conference 
as an observer for the Decatur Teachers’ 
Association, and Lester B. STRUTHERS, of 
Chicago, Ill., Assistant General Secre- 
tary of Rotary International, was pres- 
ent as a Rotary observer. 


Scholarshipers. Feeling that Geor- 
gia’s economy is grounded in the land, 
CHARLES M. MARSHALL, an Atlanta, Ga., 
Rotarian, has established two scholar- 
ships to be awarded each year to a boy 
and girl who promise to return to the 
farm after completing agricultural 
courses. Seeking to provide better med- 
ical service for rural Negroes, a fellow 
totarian, EUGENE A. Brooks, has offered 
a scholarship to be awarded to an out- 
standing medical student in his senior 
year. 


Gift. FRANK COoNNOCK, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa, recently gave 
£5,000 (about $25,000) for general can- 
cer research in the Union. ROTARIAN 
Connocx is a life member of the Nation- 
al Cancer Research Association of South 
Africa. 


Generations. Though the .JACOBSONS 
of Menomonee Falls, Wis., can’t match 
the three-generation record of the Mc- 
DowELLs of Rotorua, New Zealand (see 
THE Rotarian for October, page 44), 
they can say they are working toward it. 
ARTHUR JACOBSON Was President of the 
Menomonee Falls Rotary Club in 1932- 
33, and his son DONALD is currently hold- 
ing that office. 


Move the Movies. Henry L.HOWELL, a 
charter member of the Rotary Club of 






Past District Governor Morton Tread- 
way presents a pen set to Karl Reiche, 
of the Bristol, Conn., Rotary Club, to 
mark his 20-year attendance record. 


Photo: Tucson News Service 





President J]. B. O’Dowd, of the Tuc- 
son, Ariz., Rotary Club, presents Mich- 
igan’s Governor, Kim Sigler (right), 
also a Rotarian, with a Western hat. 
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An audience of 500 recently heard 
Louis Stephen St. Laurent, Minister 
of External Affairs for Canada, address 
the Rotary Club of Hull, Que., Canada. 





Oildale, Calif., Rotarians welcomed a 
husky baby New Year in a recent skit. 
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Photographic views of the lake front and the Chicago skyline 
are interest catchers in the new Board Room at Rotary’s Cen- 
tral headquarters in Chicago, Ill. This picture was taken dur- 
ing the January Board meeting. Left to right: Directors Roy E. 


Gordo, Ala., hasn't missed a meeting 
since his Club was organized—in spite 
of a spell of illness. One week recently 
he wasn’t able to attend, so the Club 
came to his home for its program, which 
was a technicolor movie of the story 
of steel. 


Postage Needed, Chinese students in 
the English class at the National Shan- 
tung University in Tsingtao, China, 
would like to correspond with young 
people in other countries, advises their 
instructor, RALPH W. SELL, a Tsingtao 
Rotarian. He notes, however, that be- 
cause of depreciation of Chinese cur- 
rency the majority would need help 
with the postage. It would be advan- 
tageous to them if their correspondents 
would enclose an international coupon 
that could be exchanged for Chinese 
postage. 


Name, Please. During Rotary’s in- 
ternational Convention in Denver, Colo., 
in 1941, Past District GOVERNOR THEO- 
DORE L. HALL, of Manila, The Philippines, 
became acquainted with a Canadian Ro- 
tarian who requested him to take a pic- 
ture of his brother’s grave in Manila. 
The outbreak of war made it impossible 
for the request to be carried out. Now, 
however, .the picture can be taken, but 
the name and address have been lost. 
ROTARIAN HALL asks that his Canadian 
acquaintance send them to him in care 
of the Philippines Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company, Manila. 


Board, With many important mat- 
ters to consider, the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International met in Chicago 
January 12 to 16. Among the Board’s 
decisions were these: 

Agreed to offer a Proposed Resolu- 
tion to the 1948 Convention providing 
for appointment of a special Commit- 
tee to study the “Method of Selecting 
the Nominating Committee for Presi- 
dent” and to submit a report thereon 
to the 1949 Convention. The Board’s 
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Resolution will be accompanied by a 
narrative report of the plan submitted 
by the Council of Past Presidents, the 
plan originated by the Committee on 
Rewriting Constitutional Documents of 
Rotary International, and a plan pre- 
pared by the Board itself. 

Provided for a Committee of one to be 
appointed by the President to consider 
suggestions made to Rotary Interna- 
tional for use of Rotary Foundation 
funds for granting of Fellowships and 
exchange of students and to present a 
report of its recommendations at the 
next meeting of the Board. 

Agreed that the Rotary Fellowships 
awarded for study beginning in the 
Autumn of 1949 shall be made available 
to women students as well as men stu- 
dents, that a continued endeavor should 
be made to increase opportunities to the 
Fellows for Rotary contacts both in 
Rotary Clubs and in the members’ 
homes, and that no modification shall be 
made in the present plan of awarding 
Fellowships to graduate students only 
and of confining the Fellowship to one 
seat of learning. 

Rescinded a previous decision relat- 
ing to the basis of 100 percent contribu- 
tion to the Paul Harris Memorial Fund 
within the Rotary Foundation by a Dis- 
trict, and agreed that a District shall be 
considered as having achieved a 100 
percent contribution to this Fund when 
all Clubs have made some contribution 
and when the total contributed by all 
Clubs in the District amounts to at 
least $10 per member of the total mem- 
bership of the District (as listed in the 
1946-47 edition of the Official Direc- 
tory). 

Agreed that any Club which fails to 
maintain the basic standards and to 
observe the fundamental laws and pro- 
cedures of Rotary shall be advised by 
the Secretary that such failure on the 
part of the Club may cause it to forfeit 
its membership in Rotary International. 

Authorized the Secretary to make a 
survey of the possible interest of Clubs 
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Smith, D. D. Monroe, Arthur Lagueux, and Daniel de longh; Se. 
ond Vice-President Tom Benson; President S. Kendrick Guernse) 
Secretary Philip Lovejoy; Third Vice-President Frank E. Spain 
and Directors A. Z. Baker, Leo E. Golden, and Richard C. Hedk, 


in the USCNB in a Summer semina: 
Chairmen of Club International Se: 
Committees, provided it were poss 
for Rotary International to organizé 
experienced faculty and make the nm 
essary arrangements for the holding 
such a seminar. The survey is to 
made on the basis that the Board wo 
be under no obligation to arrange fo) 
hold such a seminar in the event 
Board’s final decision is not favorab| 
the plan. 

Confirmed the existing policy relat 
to Rotary International participation 
other organizations—namely, it is 
the policy of Rotary International 
become a member of or to assume ol 
gations of membership in any ot 
organization. Also confirmed a previ: 
decision that Rotary Internatio: 
would be well advised not to take p 
in any public conference the progra 
and conduct of which it does not cont 

Terminated existing rules of proc: 
ure for the Canadian Advisory Comn 
tee and adopted revised rules. For t 
purpose of selecting members of t 
Committee, the new rules indicate 
geographical zones embracing Rota 
Clubs in Canada. All Districts in Ca! 
da are included in the various zones 
system of rotation of Districts for se] 
tion of members of the C.A.C. is includ: 
in the revised rules. 

Terminated all previous decisions 
the Board relating to District Adviso! 
Committees and adopted a new decisi 
providing for appointment of a Distric' 
Committee by the Governor from among 
especially qualified Rotarians in the Dis 
trict, with the Governor as Chairma! 
The Committee is to function under th« 
direct supervision and guidance of th: 
Governor with one member charged 
with advancement of Club Service, on¢ 
with Vocational Service, one with Com 
munity Service, and one with Interna- 
tional Service. The functions of a Dis- 
trict Committee are advisory and not 
administrative. 

Reconstituted the European Advisory 
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ttee and agreed that hereafter it 
ye known as the European, North 
and Eastern Mediterranean 

wy Committee (ENAEMAC). 
nared, with the concurrence of the 
Foundation Trustees for consid- 
yn at the 1948 Convention, a Resolu- 
yroviding for expenditure of a sum 
exceeding $150,000 annually from 
pus of the Rotary Foundation 
he furtherance of the immediate 
am of the Foundation, as approved 
he Board of Rotary International 

he Trustees of the Foundation. 

\npproved a special supplement to the 

- Broadcast to promote the use of 
Here On! in schools and among 
public groups 

ynsidered an extensive report con- 

ng Rotary in Middle and Southern 
ind the need for temporarily con- 
ng a field contact between the Cen- 

Office and the Governors and Clubs 

Middle and Southern Asia. Decided, 

ief, that Rotary International ad- 

strative service is to be provided to 

‘overnors and Clubs world-wide on 

suitable a basis as possibie; that this 
ce will be performed by an interna- 
lized staff at the Central Office; that 

iil service should be utilized to dis- 
correspondence and supplies to 

int Clubs; that branch offices of the 
etariat will not be necessary, except 

e most unusual circumstances and 

1 for the providing as broad an in- 
national service as possible; that it 
temporarily be necessary, in terri- 
located at a considerable distance 

m the Central Office, especially in 

torn areas, to provide for extraor- 

iry specialized service; that a fiscal- 
system attendant bank ac- 

nts should be set up wherever neces- 
because of national financial re- 
ction; and that in so far as possible, 
rrespondence and literature should be 

1 language readily understood by the 

ipients. 

Agreed to hold the 1949 Convention in 
ew York, N. Y., during the week of 
ine 12, or such other suitable date as 
pproved by the President of Rotary In- 

ternational in behalf of the Board, and 
1uthorized the President, the Secretary, 
nd the 1949 Convention Committee to 

ike all necessary arrangements in con- 
nection therewith. 

Deferred action on the selection of the 
ation of the 1950 Convention until its 
\pril meeting. In the meantime the 
secretary is to survey possible locations 
for the 1950 Convention on the basis of a 
lelegates’ Convention with from 4,000 to 
000 in attendance. 

Regrouped the Rotary Clubs in pres- 
ent District 78 (Sweden) into two Dis- 
tricts effective July 1, 1948. 

Recommended that the Council on 
Legislation include in its rules of pro- 
cedure a provision that all Past Presi- 
dents of Rotary International and vol- 
untary Past Secretaries of Rotary Inter- 
national be accorded the privilege of 
seats in the Council on Legislation as 
nonvoting participants, but with the 
right of debate. 

Amended the terms of reference of 
the Investment Committee so as to pro- 
vide that no funds of Rotary Interna- 


with 
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tional shall hereafter be invested in 
corporate securities (stocks, bonds, etc.) 
and that all investments shall be made 
in such Government securities as are 
considered high-grade investments. The 
Board requested the Investment Com- 
mittee to liquidate all investments of 
Rotary International in corporate se- 
curities as promptly as is practicable 
and arrange for the reinvestment of the 
funds. 

Studied plans to supplant the Insti 
tutes of International Understanding by 
other types of International Service ac 
tivities, especially provision for inter 
country speakers. 

Agreed that, subject to the approval 
of the Rotary Foundation Trustees, the 
sum of $7,500, or such part thereof as 
may be may be expended 
from the income account of the Rotary 
Foundation for the purpose of furnish- 
ing to the United Nations a grant-in- 
aid to cover the cost of subsistence of 
students in connection with the U. N. 
intern program at Lake Success and 
Geneva in 1948. The Secretary was in- 


necessary, 


structed to contact the U. N. as to the 
possibilities of Rotary International 
making nominations to the U. N. for 
such internships (for both Lake Success 
and Geneva) from among its Rotary 
Fellows. (Subsequently such provisions 
were made by the U. N.) 

Present for the meeting were Presi 
DENT S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY, of Jackson 
ville, Fla.; Seconp Vick-PRESIDENT TOM 
Benson, of Littlehampton, England; 
THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT FRANK E. SPAIN, 
of Birmingham, Ala.; and Directors Al 


BERT Z. BAKER, of Cleveland, Ohio; Lee 
FE. Gotpen, of Hartford, Conn.; RicHarp 
C. Hepke, of Detroit, Mich.; DANIEL DE 


Rotterdam, The Netherlands; 
LAGUEUX, of Quebec, Que., Ca 
nada; D. D. Monror, of Clayton, N. Mex.; 
and Roy E Tyler, Tex. Un 
able to attend were First VICE-PRESIDENT 
Git J, Puyat, of Manila, The Philippines, 
and Directors Lauro Borsa, of Recife, 
Brazil; CHARLES JOURDAN-GASSIN, of Nice, 
France; and ALy EMINE YEHIA PASHA, 
of Alexandria, Egypt 
~THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Late in January the $780,000 mark 
Was surpassed as contributions of 112 
additional Rotary Clubs were added to 
the Paul Harris Memorial Fund of the 
Rotary Foundation. At that time 775 
Clubs had contributed $10 or more per 
member. The latest contributors (with 


numbers in parentheses indicating 
membership) : 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton (49). 
CANADA 
Victoria, B. C. (160); St. George, 


Que. (17); Montreal-Westward, Mon- 
treal, Que. (38); Mégantic, Que. (21); 
Calgary, Alta. (223); Woodstock, N. B. 
(39); Montreal, Que. (378); Guelph, 
Ont. (57). 


CHILE 
Rio Bueno (18). 


CUBA 
Cardenas (20). 


HONG KONG 
Hong Kong (50). 


INDIA 
Bombay (185). 


MEXICO 
Acapulco (24). 


UNITED STATES 


Ada, Ohio (33); Zebulon, N. C. (31); 
St. Matthews, Ky. (48); Hailey, Idaho 
(21); Christiansburg-Blacksburg, Va. 
(60); Thief River Falls, Minn. (40); 
Chapel Hill, N. C. (53); Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. (34); Bristow, Okla. (43); 
Tilton, N. H. (35); Polson, Mont. (50); 
Taylor, Mich. (28); Dallas, Tex. (450) ; 
Doylestown, Pa. (55); Bloomington, 
Ind. (82); Newton, Kans. (77); Ful- 
lerton, Calif. (73); Claremont, Calif. 
(67); Covina, Calif. (83); Thibodaux, 
La. (34); Orange, N. J. (46); Ridge- 





Foundation Fund 


Passes $780,000 


Bloomfield, 
(80); 


N. J. 
Hern 


wood, N. J. (48); 
(49); Burlingame, Calif. 
don, Va. (20). 
Plattsmouth, Nebr. (37); Barberton, 
Ohio (88); Gilmer, Tex. (48); Kirk 
wood, Mo. (50); Troy, Mo. (38); Plym- 


outh, Mich. (61); Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio (42); Burlington, Iowa (101); 
Pomona, Calif. (96); Camden, N. J. 
(167); Poughkeepsie, N. J. (146); 
Morristown, N. J. (88); Cleveland, 
Okla. (29); Englewood, Colo. (44); 
Calexico, Calif. (22); Aurora, Ind. 
(40); Ellis, Kans. (31); Torrington, 
Conn. (43); Bellflower, Calif. (74); 


Crenshaw, Calif. (56); Crescenta-Cafi- 
ada, Calif. (74); El Monte, Calif. (43); 
Las Vegas, Nev. (87); South Pasadena, 
Calif. (40); Tullahoma, Tenn. (53); 
Point Pleasant, N. J. (39); Ulysses, 
Kans. (21); Casper, Wyo. (84). 

Concord, Mass. (50); Greenwood, 
8S. C. (55); Northport, N. Y. (43) ; Min- 
den, Nebr. (27); Fort Cobb, Okla. 
(26); Pittston, Pa. (53); Centralia, 
Mo. (31); Santa Paula, Calif. (59); 
Nashville, Tenn. (211); Uniontown, 
Pa. (81); Sand Springs, Okla. (58); 
Waterville, Me. (86); Red Creek, N. Y. 
(32); Wenatchee, Wash. (118); Winns- 
boro, Tex. (34); Palm Springs, Calif. 
(49); Vista, Calif. (57); Linden, N. J. 
(39); Syracuse, N. Y. (471); Howard, 
Kans. (22); Norton, Kans. (43); 
Swarthmore, Pa. (32); The Tonawan- 
das, N. Y. (68); Havana, Ill. (59); 
Ontonagon, Mich. (27); Minersville, 
Pa. (32). 

Laurel, Del. (42); Bay City, Tex. 
(64); Townsend, Mont. (16); Clairton, 
Pa. (47); Buhl, Idaho (38); Front 
Royal, Va. (50); Westfield, N. J. (63); 
Piper City, Ill. (30); Lehighton, Pa. 
(25); Anaheim, Calif. (49); Upland, 
Calif. (65); Martinsburg, W. Va. (60); 
Utica, Mich. (34); Washington, D. C. 
(273); Mount Pleasant, Mich. (81); 
Kilmarnock-Irvington-White Stone, 
Va. (38); Newark, N. J. (229); Pater- 
son, N. J. (170); Blairstown, N. J. 
(24); Kingsport, Tenn. (92). 
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When you advertise in THE ROTAR- 
IAN, it’s almost as if you went to every 
one of 4,000 towns in America, stayed 
several weeks in each, studied its citi- 
zenship man-by-man, and then said: 
“These are the men I want to reach.” 


The readers of THE ROTARIAN 
have been hand-picked for you in ad- 
vance as community leaders, by their 
own fellow townsmen. 


You can’t afford to advertise to every- 
body in America—so, buy this leader- 
ship circulation and let your message 
percolate down. 
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Help for Europe: Adopt the Marshall Plan? 


Yes'—To Get a Durable Peace—Clifton M. Utley 


[Continued from page 9] 


effects of the aid program would be off- 
set by loss of production due to strikes. 
Western Europe might succumb to 
chaos, communism, and Soviet domina- 
tion in spite of the Plan, wherefore the 
Plan would become “Operation Rathole” 
and the resources would be wasted. 

No one should deny this possibility 
In undertaking the Marshall Plan, Amer- 
icans should be aware that this is one of 
the calculated risks that have to be 
taken. But, on the other hand, this 
danger should not be overestimated. 
Anyone who has seen Western Europe 
during the past year knows how strong 
is the will for survival and independ- 
ence if the economic basis of an inde- 
pendent existence is present. European 
nations, in their own interest, can be 
counted on to make effective use of the 
aid, not out of love for the United States 
or concern for American interests, but 
because they must do so to serve their 
own interests. In serving their own in- 
terests they incidentally must take steps 
that will contribute to the preservation 
of peace and American security. 

A second objection to the Marshall 
Plan is that it is inflationary, and that 
any additional inflationary influence is 
undesirable at a time when American 
price indices are already disturbingly 
buoyant. 

No sensible person would deny that in 
the existing circumstances, the Marshall 
Plan does have inflationary aspects, and 


that these are undesirable. But again, 





Can you qualify as a "Kiver-to-Kiver 
Klubber"? If you've read this issue of 
The Rotarian from front cover to back, 
you probably can. Just answer eight of 
these questions correctly. You can com- 
pare your answers with those on page 58. 


1. The Scratchpad Man visited a fish- 
ing school. Name the Rotary Club which 
sponsored it. 

Portland, Me. 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Portland, Oreg. 
Cairns, Australia. 


2. What is Canada's approximate pop- 


ulation? 
20 million. 121/. million. 
3 million. 111 million. 


3. What was the insurance loss in the 
Texas City blasts of last April? 
$15,500,550. $51,157,750. 
$50,000,000. $4,200,000. 


4. What advice does Charles L. Sher- 
man give to new owners of television 
sets? 

Tell everyone about it. 
Keep it a secret. 
Charge admission. 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub F 


the point should not be exagg: 

Even in the first year of the Ma 4 
Plan, when expenditures under j; , 
be greatest, the total of goods and 

ices to be sent abroad cannot bx 

than 3% percent of current nat 

income levels, and probably y | 
somewhat less. Clearly, where the | 
are durable peace and the safegu: 

of American security, the United S 

can afford that much. Also, it is ) 

noting that, contrary to a widel\ 

view, United States exports, if th 

Marshall Plan is enacted, will, i: 

years immediately ahead, still be sn 





than American exports in 1947. 
the inflationary effect of the aid 
though definitely present, will b¢ 
ited. 

Third, one often hears the “] 


i 

get it for you wholesale” objecti F, 
the Marshall Plan. Those holding a 
position say they are for some ai : 
Europe, but suggest that instead of si 
800,000,000 for the first year, the am: 
should be 5, 4, or 3 billion dollar 
perhaps less. In some cases, of co 
persons holding such positions are r 
against any aid program, but, reali 
that the American public as a w! 
favors aid to Europe, feel it is not 
pedient to take a _ categorical 
against any and all aid. 

Persons of this persuasion are r¢ 
trying to wreck the Plan before it 
started, and nothing that can be 
will induce them to change their vit 

: 


5. Domingo Sarmiento was: 
A military leader. 
An educator. 
An inventor. 


6. The debate-of-the-month deals with: 
Control! of television. 
The Marshal! Plan. 
Training for journalists. : 


7. George W. Harris is engaged in 
which of these businesses? 
Radio. Photography. 
Aviation. Law. 


8. William T. Foster says that one of 
the most precious secrets of the art of 
living is: ; 

Wake up and live. 
Use waiting time to advantage. 
Don't loiter on corners. 


a 


9. How many States does R. B. Eleazer 
say have race-relations committees? 
13. 163. 23. 48. 


10. One of these countries is not men- 
tioned by Reviewer Frederick: 
Brazil. Uruguay. 
Peru. Iceland. 


pl, 
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the vastly larger group, however, 
favor aid to Europe, but who are 
tinely concerned over giving the 
essary aid at the lowest possible 
this approach may be suggested: 

vo one can say with absolute certainty 
1t is the lowest dollar amount of aid 
essary to prevent European collapse. 

is because human beings are hu- 

in beings and not robots, wherefore 


cannot say that people will collapse 
en they get just so hungry and when 
ir industry reaches a degree of dis- 
sanization represented by a given in- 
figure. The figures are important, 


in addition, hopes and aspirations 
enter into 





fears—human qualities 
determination of when and whether 
society will 


nolitical and economic 


ypse in the face of outside pressure. 


State 
prolonged 


Marshall and his 
partment after 
idy, have produced the minimum aid 


SECRETARY 
experts, 


gram they think will do the job. 
ey twice reduced the figures pre- 
ted by the 16 European nations 


ich drew up the original European 
overy Program at last year’s Paris 
[It seems a safe assumption 
Marshall is not anxious 
waste American money. In addition, 
eems safe to assume that, adding the 
man factors and the imponderable to 
wealth of statistical information that 
is been gone over, he has arrived at an 
over-all aid figure which 
west dollar outlay that is compatible 
th reasonable assurance that the aid 
will be adequate to provide the amount 
recovery essential to European and 
orld stability. 

In these circumstances, where ad- 
nittedly the problem is not 100 percent 
isceptible to statistical analysis, and 
vhere success of the Plan is so essential 

American security and durable peace, 

would be false economy to jeopardize 
he success of the entire program in an 
effort to save sums which, though large 
in themselves, are small in comparison 
with the expenditures that would have 
to be undertaken if Europe collapsed 
and passed completely under the con- 
trol of an expansive and imperialist 
Soviet Union. 

Administration spokesmen are prob- 
ably correct when they assert that in 
such an event, a United States, alone in 
the world and without economically 
powerful allies, and with all the re- 
sources of Europe organized against it, 
would be compelled to spend on defense 
in each year more than is contemplated 
for the entire four years of Marshall 
Plan aid. This prospect should make 
any American think twice before he pits 
his desire to buy European recovery on 
a cut-rate basis against the Secretary of 
State’s very carefully considered con- 
clusion as to the minimum amount re- 
quired to give the Recovery Program 
the necessary chance of success. 


ynference. 


Secretary 


involves the 


sr - ow 
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A fourth objection, often made by 
those hostile to the Marshall Plan, is 
that under it the United States would be 
aiding socialist economies, as in Britain 
and to a certain extent in France, and 
that the United States, as a free-enter- 
prise nation on the whole opposed to so- 
should not be expected to un- 
derwrite socialism abroad. It is true 
that most Americans do not believe the 
socialist form of organization to be the 
most effective form for providing the 
greatest amount of goods and services 
for the Most 
Americans would prefer to see other na- 


cialism, 


masses of the people. 


tions moving in the direction of free en- 


terprise rather than socialism. Yet each 
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warmth of radiant heat. And the way to have it at its best 
is with a B & G Hydro-Flo Heating System. 
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ators or convectors, this mechanically circulated hot water 
system will give you the finest in automatic, controlled heating 
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and where the evolutionary sot 
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It is democratic, rather than tot 
tarian, and the peoples experimentin 
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terprise if their experiments are not suc- 
Also, Western European social- 
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nation domination of Europe that might 


cessful. 


ism is not aggressive. one- 


bring another war is to be avoided, then 
recovery of the Western European na 
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Help for Europe: Adopt the Marshall Plan? 


Yes! 


[Continued from page 9] 


effects of the aid program would be off- 
set by loss of production due to strikes. 
Western Europe might succumb to 
chaos, communism, and Soviet domina- 
tion in spite of the Plan, wherefore the 
Plan would become “Operation Rathole” 
and the resources would be wasted. 

No one should deny this possibility. 
In undertaking the Marshall Plan, Amer- 
icans should be aware that this is one of 
the calculated risks that have to be 
taken. But, on the other hand, this 
danger should not be overestimated. 
Anyone who has seen Western Europe 
during the past year knows how strong 
is the will for survival and independ- 
ence if the economic basis of an inde 
pendent existence is present. European 
nations, in their own interest, can be 
counted on to make effective use of the 
aid, not out of love for the United States 
or concern for American interests, but 
because they must do so to serve their 
own interests. In serving their own in- 
terests they incidentally must take steps 
that will contribute to the preservation 
of peace and American security. 

A second objection to the Marshall 
Plan is that it is inflationary, and that 
any additional inflationary influence is 
undesirable at a time when American 
price indices are already disturbingly 
buoyant. 

No sensible person would deny that in 
the existing circumstances, the Marshall 
Plan does have inflationary aspects, and 


that these are undesirable. But again, 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


Can you qualify as a 'Kiver-to-Kiver 
Klubber"? !f you've read this issue of 
The Rotarian from front cover to back, 
you probably can. Just answer eight of 
these questions correctly. You can com- 
pare your answers with those on page 58. 


1. The Scratchpad Man visited a fish- 
ing school. Name the Rotary Club which 
sponsored it. 

Portland, Me. 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Portland, Oreg. 
Cairns, Australia. 


2. What is Canada's approximate pop- 


ulation? 
20 million. 121. million. 
3 million. 111 million. 


3. What was the insurance loss in the 
Texas City blasts of last April? 
$15,500,550. $51,157,750. 
$50,000,000. $4,200,000. 


4. What advice does Charles L. Sher- 
man give to new owners of television 
sets? 

Tell everyone about it. 
Keep it a secret. 
Charge admission. 
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To Get a Durable Peace—Clifton M. Utley 
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Third, one often hears the “] 
get it for you wholesale” objectio: 
the Marshall Plan. Those holding 
position say they are for some aid 
Europe, but suggest that instead of Ss 
800,000,000 for the first year, the amo ‘ 
should be 5, 4, or 3 billion dollars, 
In some cases, of cou 
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perhaps less. 
persons holding such positions are re; 
against any aid program, but, realiz 
that the American public as a 
favors aid to Europe, feel it is not 
pedient to take a categorical st 
against any and all aid. 

Persons of this persuasion are real] 
trying to wreck the Plan before it get 
started, and nothing that can be 
will induce them to change their vie 


5. Domingo Sarmiento was: 
A military leader. 
An educator. 
An inventor. 


6. The debate-of-the-month deals with 
Control of television. 
The Marshal! Plan. 


Training for journalists. 





7. George W. Harris is engaged in 
which of these businesses? 
Radio. Photography. 


Aviation. Law. 


8. William T. Foster says that one of 
the most precious secrets of the art of 
living is: . 

Wake up and live. 
Use waiting time to advantage. 
Don't loiter on corners. 


9. How many States does R. B. Eleazer 
say have race-relations committees? 


13. 163. 23. 48. 
10. One of these countries is not men- j 
tioned by Reviewer Frederick: 
Brazil. Uruguay. 
Peru. Iceland. 
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the vastly larger group, however, 


, favor aid to Europe, but who are 


: tinely concerned over giving the 
; essary aid at the lowest possible 
t, this approach may be suggested: 


one can say with absolute certainty 
1t is che lowest dollar amount of aid 
essary to prevent European collapse. 
is because human beings are hu- 

n beings and not robots, wherefore 
cannot say that people will collapse 
en they get just so hungry and when 
industry reaches a degree of dis- 
inization represented by a given in- 
figure. The figures are important, 
in addition, hopes and aspirations 
fears—human qualities—enter into 
determination of when and whether 
will 


economic society 


face of outside pressure. 


political and 


upse in the 


SECRETARY Marshall and his State 
vartment after 
iv, have produced the minimum aid 

they think will do the job. 

reduced the figures pre- 
nations 


experts, prolonged 
gram 
y twice 
ted by the 16 European 
ich drew up the original European 
overy Program at last year’s Paris 
It seems a safe assumption 
Secretary Marshall is not anxious 
waste American money. In addition, 
seems safe to assume that, adding the 
nan factors and the imponderable to 
wealth of statistical information that 

; been gone over, he has arrived at an 
over-all aid figure which involves the 

vest dollar outlay that is compatible 
reasonable assurance that the aid 

ill be adequate to provide the amount 

recovery essential to European and 

rid stability. 

In these circumstances, where ad- 
nittedly the problem is not 100 percent 
usceptible to statistical analysis, and 
where success of the Plan is so essential 
to American security and durable peace, 
it would be false economy to jeopardize 
the success of the entire program in an 
effort to save sums which, though large 
in themselves, are small in comparison 
with the expenditures that would have 
undertaken if Europe collapsed 
and passed completely under the con- 
trol of an expansive and imperialist 
Soviet Union. 

Administration spokesmen are prob- 
ably correct when they assert that in 
such an event, a United States, alone in 
the world and without economically 
powerful allies, and with all the re- 
sources of Europe organized against it, 
would be compelled to spend on defense 
in each year more than is contemplated 
for the entire four years of Marshall 
Plan aid. This prospect should make 
any American think twice before he pits 
his desire to buy European recovery on 
a Cut-rate basis against the Secretary of 
State’s very carefully considered con- 
clusion as to the minimum amount re- 
quired to give the Recovery Program 
the necessary chance of success. 


Conference. 


t} 


to be 
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A fourth objection, often made by 
those hostile to the Marshall Plan, is 
that under it the United States would be 
aiding socialist economies, as in Britain 
and to a certain extent in France, and 
that the United States, as a free-enter- 
prise nation on the whole opposed to so- 
cialism, should not be expected to un- 
derwrite socialism abroad. It is true 
that most Americans do not believe the 
socialist form of organization to be the 
most effective form for providing the 
greatest amount of goods and services 
for the masses of the people. Most 
Americans would prefer to see other na- 
tions moving in the direction of free en- 


terprise rather than socialism. Yet each 
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people has the right to choose the form 
of economic organization it thinks best, 
and where the evolutionary socialism of 


Western Europe is concerned, these 
points stand out: 
It is democratic, rather than totali 


tarian, and the peoples experimenting 
with it are free to turn back to free en- 
terprise if their experiments are not suc- 
cessful. Also, Western European social- 
ism is not aggressive. Further, if one- 
nation domination of Europe that might 
bring another war is to be avoided, then 
recovery of the Western European na 
tions experimenting with a partial so 
cialism is absolutely necessary. It would 


be a reckless American who, to expre 
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| mishandled; 
that. 


his disapprobation with Western Euro- 
would deny 
the 


pean socialist experiments, 
those aid 
consequence of such denial might be a 
America 


nations recovery when 


series of collapses, ending in 
being pulled into a third world war. 

Finally, that 
Marshall by sharpening the issue 
between 


some the 
Plan, 
the United 


actually 


may object 


States and Russia, 
may increase the possibility of 
two nations. Quite 
Marshall Plan is a 
present there is a 
vacuum in Western Europe. Quite nat- 
urally, an expanding Soviet Union seeks 
to fill that vacuum. But Soviet policy 
has long shown the ability to accept a 
stable situation with complete realism 


these 
The 
peace. At 


war between 
the 


plan for 


contrary. 


and to make necessary policy readjust- 
Let Europe achieve a recovery 
that Marshall Plan aid can help to make 
possible, and the Soviet Union can be 
expected to realize that the vacuum is 
gone, and that the possibility of fishing 
in troubled waters is no longer present. 
The ultimate consequence of a new sta- 
bility would almost certainly be better, 
rather than worse, Soviet-American re- 
lations, and the cause of durable peace 
would be advanced. 

As the debate on the European Re- 
covery Program continues, there will be 
many more objections to details of the 
plan. As an instance, there has been 
the controversy over how it should be 
administered. 

The Department of State has quite 
naturally taken the position that it 
should have the freest possible hand in 
administering the Program. Others have 





urged an administrator of Cabinet , : 
reporting directly to the President 
equal in status to the Secretary of § 
Such disputes have their importanc. 
the one mentioned the values that 
to be balanced are the relative im; 
tance of the greater flexibility and 
possibility of quickly meeting ; 
gency situations that would be inh« 
in complete State Department contr 
the Program, as opposed to the 
bility of a more efficient business 
ministration of the Program that n 
be obtained if the administrator of 
Plan was drawn from the top ran! 
business and given independent Cal 
rank. Senator Arthur H. 
has already made an 


Vandenb: 
important co 
bution to compromising differences . 
the administration of the program 
other differences can 
mised through democratic debate 
without damaging the Plan’s prosp 
for success. This can be done provi 
the American people, while arg 
matters of detail, never lose sight of t 
larger issue, which is that European } 
covery and continued independencs 
Western European nations are essent 
to American security and durable peac« 
and that without a fully effective M 
shall Plan, the prospects for the 
vival of a free Europe would be sn 
indeed. 

This is the basic issue which, on 
fully understood by the American ps 
ple and by Congress, will ensure passag‘ 
of a full-scale Marshall Plan, adequat: 
to meet the requirements of the present 
crucial moment in world history. 


also be comp 





Help for Europe—Adopt the Marshall Plan? 
No!—There's a Better Way—Frank Gannett 


[Continued from page 9] 


misgovernment has been more effective 


| than were the bombs. 


Germany’s postwar affairs have been 
few would disagree with 


Because they joined the Nazi 


| party, many of Germany’s most capable 





people have been reduced to the status 
of day laborers. And oddly enough, 
many of the characteristics of the Nazi 
economy have been continued under 
Allied approval—price fixing, rationing, 
and production controls, each a proved 
method of generating shortages. 

Even small industries are hemmed in 
by all sorts of barriers, restrictions, 
and red tape. Efforts made to force 
the farmer to sell his product for worth- 
less money have lessened food produc- 
tion. One of the great obstacles to Ger- 
man recovery is inability to mine 
sufficient coal. Why? Because when 
a miner earns enough to pay for the 
things on his ration card, he finds that 
the extra pay will buy him little or 


nothing. German paper money is vi! 
tually worthless. 

Now consider France. Comparativel) 
little of that country was devastated in 
World War II. The French are a thrifty 
people and France would be on her feet 
today if it had not been for collectivist 
controls of the Government. Failure to 
balance the budget and resorting to the 
printing press have devalued the franc 
worth 2.6137 cents in 1939, to .47 cent 
Large industries have been taken ove! 
by the Government and are operated at 
a loss. The Government fixes prices and 
wages, maintains rationing, and buries 
business in a mass of red tape. No won 
der France has been paralyzed. To give 
dollars to the Government of a country 
in which statism is entrenched would 
not build a sound economy. It would 
merely continue the regime of hunger 
and chill and delay the restoration of 
liberties. 

The people of Britain have many ties 
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the people of the United States— 
we, culture, common traditions— 
the war proved the strength of 
Recently the U. S. Govern- 


ties. 

gave, or lent, 3% billion dollars 
tain. It is now virtually used up 
i Britain has not recovered her 
mic stabilit Industry is still in 
imps, although production has of 
creased a bit. But when V-bombs 


falling on London, British in- 


ry was doing better than it is to- 
. 

in France irge industries have 
socialized Thousands of “public 
unts,” instead of promoting pro- 


yn, are busy operating price-fixing, 
yning, and other devices that do not 
bute to production. The work 
has been shortened and vacations 


been lengthened. British labor 


yns do not seek to expand produc- 
Taxes are high and the Govern- 
takes up to 96 cents out of a dol- 
come, causing a shortage of money 


investments, for buying new ma- 
juipment to replace that 
h is worn out. There is no private 
ney for building new plants or for 
iting new industries, 
W 
/ HAT Western European countries 
st need is neither loans nor charity. 
1 lesson may be drawn from the fac- 
that account for the economic 
ngth of the United States, Europe 
is a restoration of freedom and the 


portunity to cut down waste, to re- 


tore incentive, and to produce goods. 
e expense of Government must be re- 
ced, budgets balanced, and currency 
tabilized. The savings of the thrifty 

ist be encouraged to enter and to pro- 

tte new business enterprises. The 
Marshall Plan would merely prolong 
present deplorable conditions. 

Without a Marshall Plan, The Nether- 
lands, which suffered frightful devasta- 
tion during the war, is making great 
progress toward recovery. So are Bel- 
gium and tiny Luxembourg. They have 
learned that reform must come from 
within. They have also learned how to 
ooperate beyond their own borders, by 
setting up among themselves a customs 
union known as Benelux. It would be 
a step forward for Western Europe if 
ull its countries would remove trade 
barriers and form a federation without 
restrictions on commerce or communi- 
ations.t 

Now let us turn to our second ques- 
tion: Would the Marshall Plan reinforce 
democracy and prevent further en- 
croachments by communism? 

It is a folk saying that “The best way 
to lose a friend is to lend him money,” 


*For an account of Britain’s recovery 
efforts, see The State of Britain, by Sir Nor- 
— Angell, THe Rotarian for December, 
1947, 

_? Edouard Herriot, former Premier of 
France, expressed strong approval of Bene- 
lux in You Should Know about ‘Beneluz,’ 
THe Rorarian for February, 1948. 
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and applying that truth to the Marshall 
Plan I would say that it would neither 
make friends nor influence people—not 
enough, certainly, to achieve its avowed 
purpose. While a prop and a palliative 
might have an immediate favorable ef- 
fect, it would be on the surface; it 
would not, as I have shown, displace the 
internal factors that make Europe weak 
with those that could make her strong. 
With the artificial stimulant withdrawn, 
the patient would be hardly better off 
than before and likely would be much 
worse. 

What the Marshall Plan would do on 
a Continent-wide scale is indicated by 
what has happened in Greece. Last 
Spring the United States Congress 
passed a Greco-Turkish Aid Bill. Be- 
fore it was enacted the United States 
had contributed to Greece the major 
part of 700 million dollars for relief 
after the war ended. Then came the 
gift of 300 million dollars more. But 
that was not enough, we are told, for 
Greece is one of the countries to be 
aided under the proposed Marshall Plan 
—perhaps an augury of what would 
happen with other nation-beneficiaries 
if it should be adopted. 

Proper use of the gift to Greece has 
been handicapped by internal politics. 
Trouble was encountered in finding a 
Cabinet agreeable to the administrator 
of the funds and it has been reported 
that one Cabinet was overthrown be- 


cause of pressure from the Unite 


States. If outside pressure has be. 
found necessary or even desirab| 
secure efficient administration of 
ies within Greece, would not s 
problems arise in all the 16 nai 
under the Marshall Plan? Could 
United States expect to interfe) 
their domestic affairs without 1 
ment? And if there were no su 
terference, how could there be 
ance that the money was being 
altogether well for the purpose ir 
ed? 

In Greece the world has see: 
lengths to which Soviet Russia w 
to hinder such a program. Would t 
forces that have set up a rump re; 
in Northern Greece and have seen t 
that a minimum of U. S. aid went 
relief of and _ rehabilitation of 
Greeks do the same thing with Ma) 
Plan money? If they do, the 
would be discord and dissension « 
among those who are now friend! 
the cause of democracy. 

This point is inextricably entw 
with the third question: Could 
American economy bear the strai) 
the Marshall Plan without serious 
jury? 

I do not believe it can. Today Un 
Sam is staggering under a Federal debt 
of some 256 billion dollars, the larg: 
ever owed by any nation. It cannot bs 
paid for generations. While the Mai 





Here Are 436 Years 


qi) Col. Oscar T. Taylor, honorary, 37 
yrs., Pittsburgh, Pa.; (2) James E. Thomp- 
son, commercial photography, 30% yrs., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; (3) Harry Hedley Smith, 
past service—YMCA State secretary, 20 yrs., 

ew Haven, Conn. 

(4) Bert E. Swenson, senior active—mu- 
nee ae grounds, 23 yrs., (5) James D. 
Grant, A e machinery—manufacturing, 
24% yrs., (6) Con J. Franke, electrical con- 
struction, 23% yrs., (7) Ralph E. Wilcox, 
ice and fuel distributing, 26 yrs., and (8) 
Charles G. Bird, past service—lumber re- 
tailing, 25 yrs.—all of Stockton, Calif. 

(9) Robert W. Byers, drugs—retailing, 
24% yrs., and (10) Wilhelm F. Alten, in- 
surance—life and accident, 26% yrs.—both 
of Monongahela, Pa. 

(11) Ed Brouillard, honorary (druggist), 
26 yrs., Charles City, Iowa; (12) Robert 
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Miss % 





of 100% Attendance! 


L. Maxson, past service—abstractor, 22 
yrs., Urbana, Ill. 

(13) James C. Townsend, dairy, 154 yrs 
Port Arthur, Tex.; (14) Frank Albert Yeaw 
tap and die manufacturing, 15% yrs., Gree! 
field, Mass.; (15) George A. Morse, apple 

rowing 18% yrs., (16) Stanley M. Fair 
anks, plumbing and heating supplies— 
retailing, 18% yrs. 

and (17) Raymond 
Cooper, newspaper pub- 
lishing, 18% yrs.—all 
of Williamson, N. Y.; 
qis) C. G. Arvidson, 
rain and feed—retail- 
ng, 20 yrs., Ellens- 
burg, Wash.; (19) M. 
W. Larmour, motion- 
picture theaters, 20 
yrs., Graham, Tex. 
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Plan is termed a loan, there is no 
reason to think it will be repaid 
lled loans of recent 


other so-calle 


Straight thinking compels us to 


1 it an added burden to the Ameri- 


onomy 
it would be the effect? Perhaps 
onomists would dare hazard a 


eC 


ev. but it must be obvious that 


though the United States is, it 
underwrite the whole world in 
PLY 
n or late the cost of the Marshall 
would, in the form of excessive 
return like chickens to roost. 
ling 17 billion dollars largely for 
rican products would have an infla 
iry effect at home, of which premo- 
m may be found in the current 
for restoration of controls, ration- 
and regulations on prices. Should 
ill-out inflation come, a severe de- 
ion would follow with cyclical cer- 
Then would there be gloating- 
action!'—among the forces of com 
sm not alone in the United States, 
elsewhere throughout the world. 


Tue Marshall Plan is to run four and 
ilf years; if within that period the 
ted States should repudiate it— 

of necessity or because of the 
ytful legality of one Congress bind- 
ts successors—there would be dis- 
sion and disaster indeed! 
is proper for America to share her 
gess with the needy, but the lesson 
bered. The United States must fill 
destiny as the bastion of human 
edoms; she has the obligation to be 
trong. This responsibility the Govern- 


SN 


the golden-goose fable must be re- 


ent must share along with the scien- 

ts, the industrialists, and the plain 

hn and Jane Smiths of the land who 
rroved during the war how prodigious- 

they can produce. Occupying but 7 
ercent of the world’s surface, Amer- 

ins are but 7 percent of the world’s 
population. Yet they have demonstrat- 
dd to all men the cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship between political freedom and 
igh standards of living. Here is some- 
thing precious that must not be jeop- 
irdized by ill-considered action no mat- 
ter how well intentioned may be the 
nen who propose it. 

The present emergency plight of 
Western Europe does require aid which 
should be freely given. The people there 
who need food must be fed. But Amer- 
cans would do Europe a great disserv- 
ice if to a program of relief they link a 
scheme for long-pull economic rebuild- 
ing which is destined to fail and would 
unduly strain their domestic economy. 
Far better would it be to coéperate with 
ther nations through the World Bank, 
an agency already set up to help needy 
nations utilize their own resources of 
men, material, and ideas. That is the 
sure way to preserve the dynamics of 
democracy. 
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‘Rotary . . . Exciting Experience’ 

H. Gorpon Sweet, Rotarian 

Oyster Grower 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Rotary is an exciting experience be- 
cause it professes definite human values, 
not from the safe distance of an ivory 
tower, but on the main streets of the 
towns and cities of the world. In Ro- 
tary there is the eternal impact between 
the theoretical ideal and the practical 
reality. It is a rare opportunity to see 
the spirit of man at grips with the daily 
routines and decisions which, added to- 
gether, determine human history... . 
The genius of Rotary and the hope of 
the world lie in the fact that this in- 
creased association among men breeds 
friendship, mutual respect, and faith in 
the human qualities on which our civil- 
ization depends.—From a Rotary Club 
address. 


True Worth Shows Up 

Somebody has unloaded a counterfeit 
four-bit piece on us. That one coin rep- 
resents a $30,000 swindle—everybody 
handed it on to someone else. There is 
something about a bad coin that makes 
us mad. Maybe because we like to think 
that the root of all evil is worth its face 
value. Anyway, here we are the papa of 
a fake coin and there is a new crook in 
the offing. You know som’p’m? There 
are a lot of people like that four-bit 
piece. They look good and get by—but 
they don’t ring true. A man or a coin 
may be old and battered, but in the test 
the true worth or the counterfeit shows 
up.—F'rom the Rotary Rotogram of the 
Rotary Club of Ionia, Michigan. 


Platitudes Won’t Do the Work 
H. K. Mirra, Pu.D., Engineer 
President, Rotary Club 
Jamshedpur, India 

Verily, the age of nuclear energy has 
put humanity on the crossroad of its 
destiny, and, may I say, it has put our 
Rotary creed to one of the severest 
tests. We have repeated, ad nauseum, 
the Fourth Object of Rotary—viz., pro- 
motion of international friendship. In 
the race for atomic power, that has 
started in full fury, has the Fourth Ob- 
ject of Rotary any place? Can it be an 
active force to guide humanity into the 
right path from the crossroad where it 
stands?—or must it remain a distant 
ideal or a dead creed for us to pay lip 
homage to—much as we do in everyday 
life with our own religions: preach one 
way, act in the reverse direction? 

With our members in 80 different 
countries, Rotary is the greatest United 
Nations organization. If Rotary or- 
ganization cannot bring international 
understanding, what else can? But a 
reorientation of Rotary’s and Rotarians’ 
outlook, I beg to submit, is overdue. 
Mere platitudes about internationalism 






PITHY BITS GLEANED FROM LETTERS. 
TALKS, AND ROTARY PUBLICATIONs 


or world peace are not going to tak: 
even a step forward toward this 
We have done enough of that 
past and yet in our lifetime we | 
seen two global wars. Probab! 
possibility of a third one cannot 
ruled out. A realistic approach is 
fore the need of the hour.—From 
tary Club address. 


Understanding Needed 
The Earl of Listowel 
Secretary of State for Burma 
Rangoon, Burma 

We live at a time when the ideals 
service and international unde: 
ing which underlie the Rotary n 
ment are sorely needed, and I fee! t! 
in Burma there is perhaps exceptio: 
scope for their application. To 
ever extent the activities of Gov 
ment may be enlarged, they can n: 
take the place of individual initiative 
and service. The opportunities for | 
lic service by private individuals 
particularly great in those countries 
where the effects of war have been most 
severe. I have been very glad to learn 
that your Club is devoting special atten 
tion to the problems of youth, for it 
youth who suffer most from the dislo 
tion brought about by war. Yet it 
upon them that the future of Burma, 
for which we have such high hopes, « 
pends. 

There is another reason why it seems 
to me that Rotary activity is particu 
larly valuable in Burma today. It 
brings together in an atmosphere of 
sincerity and friendship men of differ- 
ent races, professions, experiences, and 
outlook. History has made Burma a 
meeting ground of many races, and the 
development of friendship and under- 
standing between the different races in 
Burma is essential to Burma’s future 
happiness and prosperity—From an 
address before the Rotary Club of Ran- 
goon, Burma. 


‘My Philosophy’ 

ALAN KOMMEL 

Son of Rotarian 

Pottstown, Pennsylvania 

Wisdom is quite useless if it is not ac- 
companied by actions, of which it is th« 
guiding force. Wisdom and action go to- 
gether; one without the other is useless, 
but when both are applied, the result 
can only be successful, the degree of 
success depending entirely upon the ex- 
tent of the knowledge and the whol 
heartedness exhibited in the carrying 
out of the duty. These two virtues 
linked with perfection, stand in my) 
mind as the most important considera- 
tions in life: to gain knowledge and us‘ 
it in seeking perfection in a well-regu 
lated life. It should always be borne in 
mind that “actions speak louder than 
words.” 
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Portuguese Lesson No. 8 


te: Practical suggestions on Portu- 
pronunciation were given in Por- 

ese Lesson No. 1 in the August 
ran, the first in a series uf nine 

1red by Henley C. Hill. The vowels 

ronounced as follows: a—ah—as in 

r: e—eh—as in fit; é—éh—as in 
i—ee—as in police; o—oh—as in 

- 6—aw—as in awful; u—oo—as in 
y—ee—as in body. 


re in a hurry 
§ pressa. 
[eh’-mohs prehs’-sah. 


e hurry. 
1 o favor de apressar-se. 


Fah’-sah oh fah-vohr’ deh ah-prehs-sahr’-se. 


re leaving today 
remos hoje. 
Pahr-tee-reh’-mohs oh’-jeh. 


shall stay until tomorrow. 
rremos até amanha. 


Fee-cah-reh’-mohs ah-téh’ ah-mah-nya’. 


hall spend the whole week in Rio. 
aremos a semana inteira no Rio. 
Pahs-sah-reh’-mohs ah_ seh-mah’-nah 
tay -rah noh hrree’-oh. 


een- 


» want to visit Rio again. 
eremos visitar o Rio outra vez. 
Keh-reh’-mohs_ vee-zee-tahr’ oh hrree’-oh 


owe -trah vehs. 


Vhich way do you recommend for going 

to Sao Paulo, the train or the steamer? 

modo recomenda para ir a Sdo 
Paulo, o trem ou o vaporf 


_. . Conversation 


Keh maw’-doh reh-coh-mehn’-dah pah’-rah 
eer ah sao pah’-oo-loh, oh trehm owe oh 
vah-pohr’. 


We are going to spend a few days in 
Sao Paulo. 

Vamos passar alguns dias em Sao Paulo. 

Vah’-mohs pahs-sahr’ ahl-goons’ dee’-ahs 
ehm sao pah’-oo-loh. 


Can we go by airplane? 
Podemos ir de aeroplano? 


Poh-deh’-mohs eer deh ah-eh-roh-plah’-noh? 


I don’t understand. Please repeat it. 

Nao compreendo. Faca o favor de repe- 
tir. 

Nao cohm-preh-ehn’-doh. Fah’-sah oh fah- 
vohr’ deh reh-peh-teer’. 


Do you speak English; French? 
Fala inglés; francés? 
Fah’-lah een-glehs’; frahn-cehs’. 


We shall stay here 
Permaneceremos aqui 


days. 
— dias. 








Pehr-maneneh-ceh-reh’-mohs ah-kee’ 
—— dee’-ahs 


We are waiting for our friends. 

Esperamos os nossos amigos. 

Ehs-peh-rah’-mohs ohs nohs’-sohs ah-mee’- 
gohs. 


Show me something less expensive. 

Mostre-me algo menos caro. 

Mohs’-treh-meh ahl’-goh meh’-nohs _ cah’- 
roh. 





INCREDIBLE INVENTION NO. 3 


How would you like to help Prof. Club- 
dubb solve Club problems? Send sugges- 
tions (one at a time) to him in care of 


this magazine. If he uses your idea, you 
will receive $5. (In case of duplication, 
the first one received will get the prize.) 
This month’s winner: W.M. Harmon, Pres- 
ident of the Sarasota, Fla., Rotary Club. 
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...to silence a 
talkative member 
during the program 
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Cat (A) leads dog (B) into meeting. Dog has a pot of stew (C) tied on its back. 
Odors (D) cause outdoor-minded boy (E) to get hungry. To cook his meal, he starts 
a fire (F) which burns string (G), — ashcan (H) to fall over talkative Ro- 


tarian (1). 
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Listener (J) is then able to 


ear the speaker (K) without difficulty. 


‘Heep Prospects 


Reminded 


with amazing 
new kind 


ot INDEX. 
a“ 






reat 


IMPRINTED 
INDEX! 


>>) 
a | 


Single-Action Key 
Opens index Quickly 


Give Cutopo / 


This is the new good will 
builder you've been look- 
ing for... the useful, hand- 
some, efficient quick-refer- 
ence filing system that will 
give years of time and en- 
ogee erformance. 

ith easy finger-tip con- 
trol, you just press one key, 
and the “Autopoint” Index 
flips back smoothly—right 
to the alphabetical page on 
which to enter names, ad- 
dresses, phone numbers 
and other vital information. 

The 4” x 5” index cards 
can be removed easily and 
reinserted in a matter of 
seconds. 100 extra 3” x 5” 
loose sheets for memo 
writing in base. 

You have your choice of 
black or walnut. With your 
name, slogan or sales mes- 
sage imprinted, the “Auto- 
point” Index is a constant 
reminder. Retails at $4.00. 
Mail coupon for catalog 
and quantity prices. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. R-3, 1801 Foster Ave 
Chicago 40, lil. 


Precision-Built by the Makers of “Autopoint™ Pencils 






Vital Information 
at Your Finger-Tips 





Simple index Card 
Removal 








iso trad rx of Autopoint Company 
poe —_----—-1 
| Avtopoiat Company | 
Dept. R-3, 1801 Foster Ave. Chicago 40, lil. 

| Please send catalog and quantity prices on “Auto- 

| point” INDEX and other “Autopoint” business gifts. | 

l 0 Have salesman coll. | 

| . SPRETETETETITITIT IT TTI TLL TTT TTT ee | 

| Company Nome... csscccccccsescccseeeseseeee | 

| Sivan? AGGraass os 600 os Goovsocccccceseseasesde ! 

eee iieSeaccs 000s | 
| een anew eee ananananasanaman 4 
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/F YOU WANT A 


Beautiful Lawn 


READ ‘LAWN CARE’ 


This FREE bulletin service will provide the know-how 
to improve your lawn—make it thick and weed-free. 
ft's a Scott publication, and its readers (now near a 
million) have prize winning lawns from Main to Cali- 
‘fornia. Simply write your name on a 
post card saying LAWN CARE, 
please", and the bulletins will come 
to your home regularly. 


OM Scott & SONS CO 


27 Spring St., Marysville, Ohio 


Ale Ridgefield, N. J. ond Pole Alte, Coll 
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INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 














For the Program Maker —the 1947] ndex 
to THE ROTARIAN will be a conven. 
ient reference help. Order yours today. 
Complete and ready for mailing in March. 


7 ‘sa atl sa IET 2 Sore 
is - = i & . a 





Bolens HUSKI TRACTOR 


Bolens HUSKI Tractor, low-cost light- 
weight with the heavyweight's push, will 
help you get your cultivating done quick- 
ly. It is your all-year power source, for 
many jobs in yard, garden or field — 
light plowing, seeding, harrowing, mow- 
ing, lawn cutting or snow plowing. See 
your dealer or write direct for full 
information, 


BOLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
237-3 Park Street 

Port Washingten, Wis. 














Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


spent on universal military training will 
be wasted. 

For a fraction of the enormous annual 
cost of UMT, we could maintain a highly 
skilled, immediately available, mobile, 
striking force; and also we could put 
100,000 men through technical school 
every year. 

We can only spend our defense money 
once. Why throw it away on outmoded, 
19th Century methods? 


A Vote for UMT 
From WARREN I. JOHNSON, Rotarian 
Educator and Musician 
Columbia, Pennsylvania 

I dissent, Mr. Page [see debate-of-the- 
month, Compulsory Military Training?, 
THE ROTARIAN for January; Edward H. 
Page versus Dean S. Nauman]. Your 
outline, however, concerning the major 
questions at stake is very good. Let’s 
look at it. 

1. Has peacetime military training 
proved historically correct? My answer 
is “Yes.” We won the last war with a 
democratic military service, but only 
after we had the time (two long years) 
to train that Army and Navy. Will we 
have two years given us before another 
enemy attacks us? 

2. Is peacetime military training eco- 
nomically sound? Yes, Mr. Page, just as 
sound as the 2 million Federal em- 
ployees now on the pay roll. If you 
want to place this nation of ours on a 
sound economical foundation, let us 
clean house where the cleaning is 
needed instead of pointing to UMT as a 
great financial burden. 

3. Is peacetime military training po- 
litically wise? Mr. Page, your faith in 
our governmental processes needs a 
“faith injection.” Or do you think we 
are heading toward a communistic 
State? Let’s train leaders with a demo- 
cratic UMT. 

4. Is peacetime military training mili- 
tarily and scientifically sound? In the 
first place, our trusted military leaders 
say that it is. Furthermore, if the civil- 
ian population is to be hit first in your 
atomic war of the future, I'll want my 
neighbor to know the rules of sanitation 
and personal discipline in the event of 
emergency. He will learn with UMT. 

Having both fought in this last war, 
we both agree that we want peace in 
our day. 


UMT Has Failed 

Holds ALLAN L. Situ, Rotarian 

Past Service 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

I was much interested in the debate 
on compulsory military training [Jan- 
uary issue]. I wish to congratulate Ed- 
ward H. Page, who takes the negative 
side, on his common knowledge of war 
and its aftermath. If there is any move- 
ment in all human progression up to 
this date that has proved itself to be 
wrong, it is war, as that term is now 
understood. 

Credit cannot be given to war for set- 
tling human problems that could not be 


better settled by peaceful means 
finally the white man is butchering | 
self off the earth not knowing what 

all about. The military machine, hi; 
organized, “well prepared,” with m 
influence over Governments, must 
cept the responsibility for this condition 

Further, I believe that if there were 
no material profit in war and th: 
duction of war materials, war \y i 
have been ended long ago. 

Colonel Bernstein, testifying be: 
the Senate Committee, among much 
ilar testimony which I have befor: 
made the statement that “without 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, the great for 
‘cartel,’ Germany could not have 
the war at all.” ... 

Those of us who have seen many 
and have learned of previous ones mn 
mention just a few. War for centuri 
between England and Scotland could 1 
be said to have got us anywhere, unt 
peaceful settlement between those + 
countries, leaving neither vanquished 
nor conqueror, brought about a c 
tion which is destined to live on and 

There is no reason why the Wai 
Independence (U. S.) cculd not |} 
been settled the same way; see Cana 
Australia, New Zealand, etc. 

The American Civil War, the great 
on record up to that time, was fought t 
free the slaves. Now the largest far 
in the South would not accept a lar; 
strong, healthy family of slaves thoug 
given it as a free gift and even thoug 
it might be made lawful; so that v 
was fought for nothing at all.... 

One of the greatest men of our tim: 
Woodrow Wilson, created a League 
Nations purposely to end war. His | 
litical opponents were a long time « 
of office. To vote for the League would 
reélect the Wilson party, so the party 
was defeated and the League was given 
a death blow. 

Goose-step universal military training 
brought on the second great war. On 
year military training, says Dean § 
Nauman, would teach young men les- 




















“Professor Glugg has a theory that if 
he isolates everything but the common- 
cold germ, what's left has to be it!” 
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= in democracy which they could not 
tain in any other way. This argument 
pure rubbish. A year with the Boy 
seouts. in YMCA camps, or any one of 
undred other athletic societies would 
: immeasurably superior, since the 

ting spirit is not present in them. 
rotalitarianism, imperialism, and un- 
iled cheap politics have been our 
my up to now. We hope world Ro- 

ry will cure this; war never will! 
The writer of this article lost his only 
_ killed in battle and buried in Nor- 
sndv. so we have had reason to give 

question some thought. 


A Compromise on UMT 
From GeorceE L. SETMAN, Rotarian 
President, Quakertown Aero. Corp. 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania 

Having read the pro and con of the 

bate on compulsory military training 

i feeling that both sides were par- 

illy right, I propose a compromise. 

After serving 37 months in our last 
“fracas” I can honestly say that we lost 

enty of time, men, and money by not 
ng prepared While I feel that 
litary training teaches discipline and 
omotes better health, I cannot say 
it it benefits every man or induces na- 
yns to peaceful economic growth. 

We have within our grasp a very 

ind and simple solution: 

1. Get solidly behind our Boy Scout 

d Girl Scout movements. ... Every 

ymmunity needs five times as many 
behind the five-year pro- 
rram of Scouting. 

2. Put R.O.T.C. units in every college 
for those who desire it. . . . This would 
give us plenty of officer material. 

It appears that everything military 
ie future will be built around the 

\ir Corps. It is the Air Corps that now 

ids. out four-year scholarships to my 
boy and yours if he will only serve two 
years after graduation in Army or Navy 

Boy, oh, boy, is this going to cost 
money! And to what end?... Why 
not just give them basic training at 
home for those who elect it? Develop 
private pilots among high-school stu- 
dents at our local airports. Mother and 
Dad would be glad to have them at home 
during basic training and even feed and 
clothe them. This training could be 
paid for by State and Federal funds and 
would do more to increase the number 
of airports in our vast system of trans- 
portation. To my mind, in no time at 
all we would have a pool of one million 
youthffl fliers who would either go into 
the service at a moment’s notice or just 
use a plane for civilian travel. ... 

4. More of our youth should be 
trained for diplomatic State and _ polit- 
ical office. So I suggest a State Depart- 
ment school or courses of real worth 
in political science in our colleges— 
courses that would strengthen men for 
U. N. work. The U. N. needs trained 
men. 

5. I believe that if real impetus was 
given to the things we have within our 
grasp, plane manufacturers and mili- 
tary-goods manufacturers would all de- 
velop naturally without too much spe- 
cial favor. Other nations would not be 
able to call this a military-preparedness 


scouts—get 


t} 


ships. 
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When a feller 


needs a favor 





he organization has offered to help in every way 
possible the recruiting for the Army and Air Force. Here are 
some features of Air Force enlistment you can explain to a young 
man you may have in mind. 


If he is not a high school graduate, but 18 to 34 and physi- 
cally and mentally qualified, he may enlist right now. Once 
in the Air Force, he may take courses under the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute to complete his high school education. And, if 
he is then between 2012 and 28, he can apply for Officer Candi- 
date School. 

If he is a high school graduate: he can enlist for three years 
and select and be accepted for a Specialist School before he 
enlists! He can apply for Officer Candidate School. Or after 
completing two years of college courses under the Armed Forces 
Institute, if he is then single and between 20 and 26% years 
old, he may become eligible for Aviation Cadet training. 

If he has had two years of college or the equivalent: he is 
eligible for all of the foregoing choices or may apply immediately 
for Aviation Cadet pilot training. 

If he is a Veteran of any of the Armed Forces, and held one 
of the 300 occupational specialties now needed, he can enlist 
for three years in a grade commensurate with experience and 
ability. He may receive a grade as high as Technical Sergeant. 

Every day, a young man near you comes of age. Will you 
do him a favor? The Recruiting Officer will be glad to assist. 


U. $. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


Your Army and Air Force Serve the Nation and Mankind in War and Peace 
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program. Still and all it would give us 
the results that UMT sets out to get 
without compulsion. 


$100 Fruit-Bird Follow-up 

By FERDINAND CARBAJAL, Engineer 

Past President, Rotary International 

Lima, Peru 

In THE ROTARIAN for December, 1947, 
The Scratchpad Man [see Scratchpad- 
dings, page 40] told of a gift of $100 by 
Victor L. Phillips, a Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Rotarian, for the work of Bern- 
ardino Ginés with wayward boys, de- 
scribed in an article in THE ROTARIAN for 
September entitled Fruit Birds of Lima. 
As the item noted, the money was sent 








/ 
j THIS FLOOR EXTENDS to me as a fellow Rotarian, of Lima. 
! A FRIENDLY WELCOME | I invited Bernardino Ginés to our 
| Rotary meeting last week and I had the 
' Quietly, subtly, Moultile floors with | wai: 8 : ast 7 a 
1 their beauty of color and pattern | OPPortunity to explain to the audience 
} create prestige for their owners. | the important work of this teacher and 
1 Yanagi ge = agreeably buoy- | to emphasize Rotarian Phillips’ noble 
! ant, Moultile is inherently tough It | gesture. I presented on his behalf the 
1 takes the hardest sort of wear in | 2 ; 
| stride and never shows it. Surpris- | $100 draft which he sent me [see cut] 
| ingly, the cost is low, and installation | and at the end of this little ceremony a 
H over = — subfloors is easily | very warm hand was given to Rotarian 
\ cok te , Moulding th 20 | Phillips, expressing our appreciation for 
\ years caperience in the building in his valuable and significant service. 
\ dustry, when you need new floors. | 


4 Write TxHos. Movutpinc Fioor Mec. 
\ Co., 165 W. Wacker Drive, Dept. RO-3, 
\ Chicago 1, HL. 


Re: Nominating President 

By ALLison G. BrusH, Rotarian 

Owner, Mayhaw Canning Company 

Laurel, Mississippi 

While the “Little Lesson in Rotary” 
on Nominating Rotary’s President [THE 
RoTARIAN for December] mentions that 
during sessions of the Council on Legis- 
lation in San Francisco some members 
| seemed to think erroneously on how 
the Nominating Committee was chosen, 
there did not seem to be that thought 
when the matter came to the floor of 
the Convention. 

From that discussion, the conviction 
seemed to be that the present method 
was not democratic and they would like 
to have a more democratic system de- 


) x FLOORED WITH THOS. MOULDING 


GULTILE 


Flexible -Reinforced ASPHALT TILE 


LEARN AT HOME 
TO BE A PORTRAIT ARTIST 


You can learn portrait painting * 
home in spare time. Hund 
uates. One pupil was paid $450 
for =, core Many sell portraits for 
Students 16 to 65. Easy 
cattion payments. Send coupon today. 
STUART STUDIOS 


121 Monument Circle, Room 493, Eopanapelte ¥, ind. 
Send me FREE booklet and outline of lessons. 




















A 6. dn KSCRASHES08 6.8 06 056 FCs ec KeteekHedveoseeReses 
CO cn 60006600 secd cee ebccdc Econcuseel ee vised. There were 2,568 members reg- 
FOR WAR 
te ie SURPLUS 
pate nar 4s for 
Estates @ Farms » & Navy 

man. ONLY 
me $15 
poiky BRAND NEW 
M4 THIS PRICE 
i. morn ceina 


Soft Ball @ Foot Ball ONLY FRACTION 





Parks @ Schools 

Golf Driv. Ranges OF WHAT IT 

industrial Uses cost 

Ships @ Yards GOVERNMENT 
Docks 


Protect Your Home Against Burglars and Prowlers with A 


GIANT FLOOD LIGHT 
ILLUMINATES LARGE AREA 


Easily installed. Base plate on lamp bored for 
quick mounting. Weather proofed. Has 14 feet 
of heavy rubber cord; takes AC or DC current; 
frosted heavy convex lens; rugged construction; 
made to Navy specifications. 

GIANT: (Navy Surplus—Brand New) 

14” in diameter; includes 150-watt 

standard bulb. Wt. 8 Ibs.....ONLY $15 Master or Jumbe 


SUPER GIANT: (Navy Surplus—Prand New) A7* = eign sumBo: 18%" Lens; wt. 9 Ibs.; Built-in swivel to ad- 


eter; i 300-watt otendard bulb; we. Rt: > a jon; ustment for far or near lighti 
Ser’ obles Gab. Fou eave SB.). 6. secu ow ONLY $20 ~~ RE 5 =~) bul ~~ price oa. >". save ta 





13} 
with money order or ° two ition; aapeatnnens for far or near li 
Collect. ing; AE Psbo0-w, BOS WED: cocccesccecece ONLY #4 


ainienrs e 29 Central Ave., Dept. MR-4, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


eav ait onder BACK GUARANTEE. Terms: Cash with waerven: ot 333° Pyrex Lens; wt. ig sacle “ yt 
By check 
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A check for Lima’s “fruit birds’ is re. 
layed to Bernardino Ginés (right) by 
Past International President Carbajal. 


istered at the Convention eligible to 
vote, representing with proxies 4,945 
votes with only one choice for whom to 
cast their ballot. 

The delegation of nominating a can 
didate for such an important place to a 
group of nine men, six of whom 
make the nomination, is surrendering a 
tremendous amount of authority, and I 
doubt will ever be popular with a 
democracy-loving people. 

A Committee such as the Nominatir 
Committee could receive nominatio: 
and give information to the Clubs r¢ 
garding the candidate’s Rotary, bu: 
ness, professional, and community lif 
activities; and let the delegates decid 
for themselves whom they wish. 

While it may be too much to hope a 
workable plan might come out of t 
1948 Convention, I sincerely hope that 
one will be adopted in 1949. 

Surely, if democracy does not work 
Rotary, where else can it be mad 
successful? 


Eps. Note: See page 46 for report of 
cent Board of Directors action on “Metho: 
of Selecting the Nominating Committee f 
President.” 


‘Revista’ Interesting Contribution 

J. A. THoMpson, Rotarian 

Director 

Division of Latin-American Relations 

Louisiana State University 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

We have at present 297 foreign stu 
dents from 34 different countries, and | 
feel sure that they, as well as I, will find 
Revista Rotaria to be an interesting con 
tribution to our reading room, The mag 
azine was presented to us by the Rotary 
Club of El Dorado, Arkansas. I especially 
appreciate this expression of interest 
and Rotary spirit since I am Chairman 
of the International Service Committee 
ef the Baton Rouge Rotary Club. 





Po ee nee 








Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 48 


1. Cortland, N. Y. (page 38). 2. 
12'/2 million (page 20). 3. $50,000,000 
(page 16). 4. Keep it a secret (page 
12). 5. An educator (page 13). 6. 
The Marshall Plan (page 8). 7. Photog- 
raphy (page 27). 8. Use waiting time 
to advantage (page 28). 9. 23 (page 
26). 10. Iceland (page 35). 
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Rotary Reporter 


yntinued from page 43] 


tv. Back came interesting letters ex- 
‘ining the history of a number of the 


Realizing that many 
a lad who finds him- 
self at odds with the 

can still be put on the right path, 

Rotary Club of HoLLtywoop, CALIr., 
ently undertook a youth project 
ich is helping to do just that. The 
ib is providing the funds to furnish 
youth counsellor who works with the 
al YMCA. Law-enforcement officers, 
ools, churches, and youth agencies 
» all taking advantage of the new way 


n 


aving Boys Is 
Their Specialty 





S. Mathewson (right), 


Governor of 
District 183, gives a replica of the flag 
of the Rotary Club of Lucknow, India, to 


F. M. Smith, President of the Rotary 
Club of Plainfield, N. J. It was a gift 
of Governor C. H. Husein, of Lucknow. 


) help boys who are, or are about to be, 

trouble. The Club figures that it 
sts about the same a year to keep 50 
vs out of trouble as its costs the tax- 
iyers to support two boys in a reform 
hool. 

Rotarians in Avon PARK, FLA., have a 
imilar project. A year ago a lad was 
ommitted to the care, custody, and con- 
trol of the Club, going to the home of 
the Community Service Chairman to 
live, instead of to a reform school. The 
Club has fed and clothed him, provided 
him with glasses, had his teeth fixed, etc. 
In eight months the lad gained 25 
pounds, skipped a grade in school, and 
behaved perfectly at school and in the 
homes of Rotarians. As a result of this 
project, the Club made a community 
survey and study of juvenile delinquen- 
cy, which led to the formation of the 
Avon Park children’s committee, to 
which any citizen may belong. 


y 


Junior- and _ senior- 
high-school students 
in Dade County, 
Florida, have a better understanding of 
the workings of the United Nations to- 
day, thanks to the Rotary Club of MIAMI, 
Fita. The Club recently purchased 100 
copies of the booklet The Charter of the 
United Nations, for distribution among 
county schools. 


100 Booklets 
Fill the Bill 


In Mount PLEASANT, 
Micu., Rotarians are 
getting a taste of the 
international flavor of Rotary. Their 
Club recently exchanged speakers with 


International 
S-e-r-v-i-c-e 
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the Rotary Club of STRATFORD, ONT., 
CANADA, with such success that an an- 
nual exchange of speakers with other 
Clubs in Canada is being envisioned. 
At another recent meeting the members 
heard talks by students from Turkey, 
Norway, Iraq, Nigeria, and Ecuador who 
are attending a local college. The Club 
has provided scholarships and other 
help for several of the students. . 
LAKELAND, FLA., Rotarians also heard an 
interesting international-relations pro- 
gram recently, when the speakers were 
students at a local college. They hailed 
from China, Greece, Guatemala, India, 
and Russia. 


A symphony orches- 
tra composed of 
“newly found” musi- 
cians performed at a recent meeting of 
the Rotary Club of GALEsBuRG, ILL. Ac- 


Just One 
Easy Lesson 


| 
| 


claiming the program the most interest- | 


ing and entertaining ever presented be- 
fore the Club, an observer declared that 
in one easy lesson the director had the 
Rotarians playing like old hands in an 
orchestra pit. 


Ribbed by other 
service groups in 
LONGVIEW, WASH., as 
the “old men’s Club,” the local Rotary 
Club recently lived up to that title by 
entertaining the members of the Ki- 
wanis Club at an unusual joint meeting. 
Rotarians wore chin whiskers, and as 
they met their guests at the door, they 
greeted them with such remarks as, “Hi, 
kid!” and, “Come in, boy.” The Rotary 
Club President was wheeled to his place 
as the meeting was about to start, and 
the Kiwanis President skipped along at 
his side, topped off with a baby cap and 
golden curls. 


‘Old Men’ Féte 
Kiwanis ‘Kids’ 


Like many 
group of Rotarians, 
members of the Ro- 
tary Club of Newtown, Conn., have an in- 
tense interest in the education, develop- 
ment, and recreation problems of their 
community’s youth. The Club sponsors 
Youth Club jamborees each year, and at 
a recent meeting members heard several 
youngsters tell how much those sessions 
mean to them. 

Sharing the pride of the entire com- 
munity, BALLSTon Spa, N. Y., Rotarians 
recently paid tribute by way of a turkey 
dinner to the local baseball team, win- 


Recreation? 
They Love It! 


ners of the county championship last | 


season. 

New Citizens The day after a 

Given Sendoft group of GLOVERs- 
VILLE, N. Y., resi- 

dents received their final citizenship 

papers, they were made aware of the 


importance with which the community 
regards them. They were the honored 
guests at a dinner tendered by the GLov- 
ERSVILLE Rotary Club. “It is a day for 


honest meditation,” the main speaker, 
a native of Germany, declared. “We 
appreciate many things which those 


lucky enough to be born in this country 
take too much for granted. But the 
ideals of America are meaningless 
phrases unless we are ready to fight 
for them.” 


another | 


PRINTS and RY 
ILLUSTRATES 


rt 





SAVE 
MONEY! 


BUY FILES 
DIRECT 


Beat inflation! Cut 
costs! Get your 
files from Chapin 
direct. Faster de- 
livery! Acomplete 
line of files and 
office equipment. 
Strong construction, 
All metral—solid 
welded. Attractive, 
baked-on enamel 
finish. Standard 
sizes. You can't beat 





Only $25.33 


FOB Batavia, Ill. 2% dis- 


count for cash with order. 
Will ship rated companies 
open account, 


Standard letter size, 2- 
drawer file. Non-sus- 


pension, drawers glide ‘ 
smoothly on steel balls. the quality of these 
Handsome green finish. 


Only one of many bar- 
gains available. 


Chapin files. And you 
can't beat these low 
prices. Money back 
guarantee, Write for 
complete catalog — 
or order Chapin's 2- 
Drawer special today. 


FREE 20-page catalog 


This booklet is chock-full of bargains and values 
— facts, features and figures about our files, 
chairs, desks, safes. Write for this bargain today. 


CHAPIN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


DEPT. B, P.O. BOX 109, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 






Advertising 
Machine 






1 POST carps 


CARDMASTER CO., 4546 Ravenswood 
DEPT. 43, CHICAGO 40, ILL. y! 
Send FREE Illustrated Book* and . 


complete, unique advertising plans and money making 
ideas for my business. ] 
@ Shows HOW thousands of business men in every lineare 
boosting sales in spite of conditions with le mpocages 
printed and illustrated in few minutes on gov rs I 
cards — with amazing, new, tented CAR 
our **today's'’ ideas, read by your as 4 ¥ 
ning. Not a toy, but a sturdy yo —_— 
bailt ge wast years, Sold direct at low + pee 
teed hve years, SEND NAME TODAY. an PRET | OO 


NAME ___ — 





ADDRESS 



















All day sitting comfort 
assured through correct 
posture the DO/MORE 
way...DO/MORE chairs 
are custom-fitted to the 
individual to help retard 
fatigue and improve 
physical well-being. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 326, ELKHART, INDIANA 






Send tor , oe 
“PHYSICAL FITNESS” | 
ee 
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be sure to visit 
The Lapidacao Amsterdam 


Brazil produces some of the most 
besutifal gems and semi-precious 
stones of the world. Visitors will 
find here a complete choice of un- 
set finished stones as well as jewel- 
ry made in our own work shops at 
prices that will appeal. 
The Lapidacao 
Amsterdam, Ltda. 
Rua Mexico 41, $/803 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 











MY FAMOUS 


KODACHROME SLIDES 


Superb full-color duplicates from my library of 
mony thousand original Kodochromes. Histori- 
eal, Travel, Wild Life, Scenic, Gardens, Etc. 


Sets of 25 slides each of — 
Yellowstone @ Grand Canyon @ Bryce @ Zion @ 
Block Hills @ : Se ® Canadian Rockies @ Cuba 
© Mexi U la @ Gaspe Peninsula © 
Washington, e rs @ Natchez Homes @ Charleston 
Azalea Gardens ® Noted U. S. and Canadian 
Gardens @ Wild Flowers ® Seo Shells 

ek SE as 


Single or selected slides, each... 50¢ 
COMPLETE CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


M. E. DIEMER, Ph. D. ixscearory 


LABORATORY 
325 N. Randall Ave., Dept. R, MADISON 5, WIS. 

















To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 


FOR BIG MEN ONLY! 


QUALITY SHOES IN 
SIZES 1 to 16 


We specialize in extra large sizes 
only—sizes 10 to 16; widths 
AA to EEE. Oxfords, High 
Tops, Work Shoes, Sox. 
EXTRA quality—EXTRA 
comfort. Prompt deliv- 
ery. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. FREE Catalog. 


KING-SIZE, Inc. 
P.O. Box 798, Dest. 516 
Brockton 64, Mass. 















e SHOE SHINES ARE COSTLY NOWADAYS « 


| A 
=r ie Moe elder 


ee Brechet Adjustebic te 
a . +, men's, women's, 
950(- Perea | Gildren’s tises, Be 
3 - meovntedt 
Bock 6 — 
(ee poy protege WC. 0. @.. 


Send eheck or money order and we pay postage 
WAYNE MFG. CoO. “7 


















Why pay fancy prices 
F a for saddiery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
y , WG we thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 


HORSE 
OWNERS 








EVERYONE should have 
bies, one for indoors and one for out- 


two hob- 


doors. Or—one that works in both 
places. That, at least, is the theory of 
the hobbyist whose story is related this 
month. 


SrratTrorD LEE MORTON, a life- 
insurance man and member of the Ro- 
tary Club of St. Louis, Missouri, for 
more than 30 years, believes that col- 
lecting antiques is one of the most in- 
teresting of all hobbies. And it is one 
which can be followed indoors or out. 

As a child he acquired a great love of 
books, finding nothing a greater adven- 
ture than to be in a library. Birthday 
and Christmas presents were often 
books—frequently those with a histor- 
ical interest. 

It was only natural, then, that after 
college, where he had majored in his- 
tory, he would spend part of his lunch 
hours frequenting secondhand book 
shops. Several old-book men, students 
of their field, stimulated his interest, 
and enabled him to make some valuable 
purchases. 

His interest in local history and in 
everyday things that were in use a cen- 
tury ago was stimulated when he be- 
came connected with a St. Louis insur- 
ance agency which had been established 
in 1848—the first one for any company 
west of the Mississippi River. 

From this interest in things histor- 
ical, he began a collection of early 
source material pertaining to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Middle West. 
This led to a collection of early maps, 
histories, travel books, and biographies. 

“From these,” he says, “I learned of 
the early customs of our pioneer fore- 
fathers, and as one can learn much of 
history from the things people use 
everyday, I became interested in col- 
lecting many items that tell an inter- 
esting story of evolution and adaptation 
to environment. 

“You marvel at their ingenuity, at 
their inventiveness,” he adds. “You be- 
come interested in the evolution of the 
things they used and in the designs and 
decorations which they painted or 
carved on even their most common 
utensils.” 

From that interest in history books 
and customs, he began collecting many 
items which illustrate these adaptations 
to environment. The collection of one 
thing has led to another related in some 
degree of use or in artistic expression. 

He has gathered early American fur- 
niture, china, glass—pressed and blown 
—paperweights, Sheffield and sterling 
silver, clocks, snuffboxes, pewter, brass, 
copper, wrought- and cast-iron utensils, 
wooden kitchen utensils, garden and 
farm implements, butter molds, pistol 
and bullet molds, pestles and mortars, 
rugs, mirrors, lithographs, prints, en- 
gravings, maps, atlases, samplers, ink- 


wells, witchballs, Indian artifacts, | 
churns, millstones, flatirons, early lig} 
ing devices, etc. 

Outside of books his largest sing 
field of collection has been early |igh 
ing devices. After acquiring an ass r 
ment of some 700 lamps, lanterns, cap. 
dlesticks, candle molds, fire-making (de. 
vices, and coal carriers, he found his 
collection was too large to display prop- 
erly. So he sold it to a light and power 
company in St. Louis with the under. 
standing that it be kept together and 
displayed as a whole, and be known as 
the “Stratford Lee Morton Collection of 
Early Lighting Devices.” 

Hardly had the collection left his pos. 
session before ROTARIAN Morton was 
busy assembling a second array of light. 
ing devices—to keep up his interest in 
his other collections. 

A “Betty” grease 
lamp started his first 
lighting collection 
more than 30 years 
ago. One of the “Bet- 
tys” in his collection 
was Said to have been 
used by the family of 
Daniel Boone, the ear- 
ly American explorer 
and frontiersman. An- 
other grease lamp, found in a Negro 
cabin, is a mussel sheil suspended by a 
metal strip fastened to the shell. 

He also had about a dozen classical 
lamps from Carthage, Phoenicia, Greece, 
and Rome, which were made about 1000 
B.C. He had patented lamps of every 
type, form, and description, made of 
glass, pewter, wrought iron, brass, cop- 
per, and tin. 

RoTaRIAN Morton recalls that he trav- 
elled in 30 States and in Canada and 
Mexico in acquiring his first collection. 

“Half of the fun was in the search,” 
he asserts. “I learned much history and 
geography, and acquired knowledge of 
the beauties of the country in which 
we live.” 

As a result of his hobby, he has had 
an opportunity to address a number of 
Rotary Clubs and other groups—all of 
which has led to more interesting ex- 
periences and many new friends. 

All this causes RoTARIAN Morton to 
suggest, “Get a hobby!” 

“One noted collector put it this way,” 
he says: “‘If I were a physician pre- 
scribing for the ills of the body and 
mind, I know I should have a sovereign 
remedy. 

“*Even now, as a layman, I present 
my panacea,’” HosByist MORTON quotes. 
“ ‘If you are dull, if you are unhappy, if 
you are bored—collect! It gets you out 
of doors, it gets you out of yourself, and, 
best of all, if you do it intelligently, you 
cannot help knowing something more 
about the world’s history and civiliza- 
tion.’” 

As a final suggestion he adds, “ “The 





S. L. Morton 
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¢ collecting is one that yields the 
delight to its possessor since 


lector goes through the world al- 
watching for the beautiful and 


,” 
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What’s Your Hobby? 


d you like to share your hobby with 
too? Then drop a line to THE Hos- 
« Groom, and one of these months he 
your hobby in this column. You 
a Rotarian or a member of a Ro- 
family, and you are asked to ac- 
lige any correspondence which comes 

ay as a result of the listing. 
Hotel Menus: Mrs. J. Russell Keller (wife 
srian—collects famous hotel and res- 
t menus dating back to 1851), % Kel- 
tor Company, Main St., Nicholasville, 

S.A. 

Stamps: Fernando Carugno Suarez (13- 
son of Rotarian—collects stamps, 
illy U.S.A., British Empire, and Ar- 
na; will exchange), 24 de Septiembre 

241. Tucuman, Argentina. 

Pitchers; Pencils: Mrs. R. H. Holland 
of Rotarian—collects pitchers and ad- 
ing pencils; will exchange items for 
ls), Box 934, Perryton, Tex., U.S.A. 

reaspoons: George A. Bishop (collects 

spoons with coats of arms), Box 96, 

O., Ipswich, Australia. 

Match Folders: John Stephen Allen (9- 

rr-old son of Rotarian—collects match 
rs; will trade), Box 136, Oak Hill, Ohio, 

SA 

Newspaper Names: John B. Schultz (15- 

1r-old son of Rotarian—wishes to ez- 
ge newspaper names with other collec- 


412 Farnsworth Ave., Bordentown, 

N. J., U.S.A. 
Playing Cards: Sally and Susan Tobias 
ir-old twin daughters of Rotarian— 
playing-card backs; would like to 
hear from other youngsters of same age; 
trade), 700 S. Meramee, Clayton 5, Mo., 


S.A 

Genealogy: J. B. Blaylock (wishes corres- 
dence with anyone having knowledge 
the descendants of Mary White [Polly] 
ller Massey and husband, John or Levi 

Vassey, who migrated from North Carolina 

Texas in 1836; also descendants of James 
Stephen Stadler), Box 95, Yanceyville, 

N. C., U.S.A. 

Cards; Pennies: Mrs. J. R. Shays (wife 
Rotarian—collects playing cards and 
os. pennies; will exchange cards), 9354 
ith Queens Village, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Penchaeae Mrs. George Darlington (wife 
Rotarian—collects te of all sizes 
nd kinds), Organ Cave, W. , U.S.A, 


Pen Pals: The following aphiiee have 
i “pen pals” as their hobby interest— 


Indukumar Jasani (interested in letters 
i photos from Rotarians and their fami- 
from other parts of the world), % Mo- 
hanial Kalidas, 109 Mogul St., Rangoon, 
Burma. 
Mary Lyde Bird (16-year-old daughter of 
totarian—wishes pen friends aged 16-20 in 
ther countries interested in collecting pic- 


re postcards and match covers), 206 W. 
reen St., Wilson, N. C., U.S.A 
Terry McCauley (14-year-old daughter of 














F Cunningham 


Marcu, 1948 


Rotarian—wishes pen friends aged 13-16 
living outside the U.S.A. who are interested 
in sports, especially horseback riding, read- 
ing, music, drawing, collecting folk songs), 
Oak Mission Blvd., San Fernando, Calif., 

S.A 

Norman Totten, Jr. (13-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—desires correspondence with boys 
aged 10-16 in New Zealand, Costa Rica, 
Spain, Portugal, Eire, Laxembourg, Finland, 
Siam, Indo-China, Arabia, and Africa, espe- 
cially Ethiopia, who are interested in col- 


lecting coins and pencils), Rt. 2, Benton, 
Ark., U.S.A 

Winnifred Hill (daughter of Rotarian— 
wishes pen pals aged 11-14 interested in 


picture-postcard collections; 
East Brookfield, Vt., U.S.A 

Sheila D. Cronin (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals aged 15-18 inter- 
ested in sports, horses, and match folders), 
402 Sutton St., North Andover, Mass., U.S.A. 

Shyam Wimalasekera (18-year-old son of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people interested in outdoor sports, reading, 
art, stamps, and magazines), “% Professor 
J. Kashyappa, “Buddha Kutti,” Banaras 
University, Banaras, India. 

Nancy Harmon (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals aged 14-17 from 
other countries interested in sports, horses, 
music, poetry, and reading), 1624 Eighth 
Ave., Sacrarnento, Calif., U.S.A 

Fay Brouillette (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with girls 
aged 12-14 interested in photography, base- 
ball, collecting pictures of Bing Crosby and 
Ted Williams, and collecting records), 48 
Sunset Rd., Weston 93, Mass., U.S.A. 

Anthony A, J. Harman (son of Rotarian— 
would like to correspond with law students 
aged 18-21 in the United States interested 
in sports, bridge, world history, music, 
foreign travel), 165, Hall Green Rad., Stone 
Cross, West Bromwich, England. 

Patricia Townsend (9-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals of her age, espe- 
cially in Australia and the U.S.A., interested 
in castles, riding, film stars, swimming), The 
Old Rectory, Gumfreston, North Tenby, 
Wales. 

Ruth Landis (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen — of same age inter- 
ested in sports, collecting postcards, and 
pins), 16 Bellaire Ct., Appleton, Wis., U.S.A. 

Janet Gates (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen _ pals; interested in 
stamps and music), Custer, So. Dak., U.S.A. 

Barbara Sue Purple (17-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
young people aged 17-19 in countries out- 
side U.S.A., especially Australia, England, 
New Zealand; interested in music, dancing, 
sports, reading, international Christian 
young people’s A wee 122 E. First St., 
Corning, N.Y. 

Margaret Kelly (15 -year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals aged 14-19, espe- 
cially in Latin America and Europe; inter- 
ested in music, art, literature), 409 W. Tenth 
St., Michigan City, Ind., U.S.A. 

Sandra McComas (13-year-old granddaugh- 
ter of Rotarian—interested in ice skating 
and music; would like to hear from youths 


will exchange), 


same age in Europe and Australia), 3534 
Central Ave., Indianapolis 5, Ind., U.S.A 
Ann Robinson (13-year-old daughter of 


Rotarian—wishes pen pals aged 13-17), 505 
W. Fourth St., Cameron, Mo., U.S.A. 


—TuHeE HossyrHorse Groom 












































NEW PIPE THRILL 
For SMOKERS 























ECTORS nan 
and COLL Men 
Here's the driest pipe | ever 
puffed onl Most unique mere 
Tyrolean shape Genuine a 
Briar bow! unscrews. Hos —_— 
removable plastic knob aft 
bottom. Beautiful walnut 
color. A gem of a pipe for 
smoking or for your collec- 
tion. Brier 
TYROLEAN az 
_7_= - 
riar 
Worth @ lot Bowt 
more but only 
$2.95 to get 
acquainted. 
Send Ne Money 
Mail coupon. Pipe will 
be sent at once. Pay — 
postman $2.95 plus de- 
livery. Money bock after 
examination If not de- 
lighted. Quantity limited. 
Mail coupon now. 
Remov- 
_—_———_— — { 


wy able 
Mark Foster, Dept. 3RTA ited Bottom i 
257—4th Ave., N. Y. 10, N.Y 


Send me a Tyrolean pipe as advertised. I will | 
pay postman $2.95 plus few cents delivery. if 
not delighted after examination will return for 
refund. 


Name 
Address .. 


City, Zone, State 
NOTE 


If remittance is sent with coupon, we | 


SS ee ee ae 


pay delivery charge 
Jone oo ESE mwwe eo 


\p SPECIAL FILM 0% 
OFFERTO 0 


> ROTARIANS ,, 


Take All the Film You THINK & 
; " You'll Need For Your Trip to Rio. al 8 
; Return Any Unopened Rolls or Reels 


For Unconditional Refund or Credit 
When You Get Home. 


BD SEND NO MONEY! - - - 
We'll send your film, black and 
white or color for your roll film 
or movie camera, C.O.D. or open 
a Charge Account for you. Just 
specify size, type and quantity 


There's still time, too, to order 
cameras and accessories from 
our comprehensive catalog. You 
can buy now and PAY LATER 
thru our dignified, easy - - 

“PAY- AS-YOU-SHOOT™” PLAN. 


Your Trip to Rio is the Picture- 
Taking Opportunity of a Life- 
time. Make the most of it thru 
The GENERAL'S Special Film 


ao @2 eo &@ @ > 


MAII 


THE GENERAL CAMERA CO 

2308-G W. Devon Ave. 

Chicage 45, tt. 

Please rush my film order as indicated 
1 understgnd that | can return any un 
used film for credit of refund after my 


THIS COUPON NOW 


antity 























SELECTED | 
FLORIDA 
ORANGES — 
GRAPEFRUIT 


DIRECT FROM TREE TO YOU. FULLY TREE 
RIPENED oranges or grapefruits. 


Full box—1!3/5 bushel, $7.50; full bushel, 
$5.25; 4/5 bushel, $4.40; '/2 bushel, $3.30 | 
(money or check) prepaid to YOUR door. | 
ADD 15% to cover additional express charges 
west of the Mississippi (Missouri excepted) 
and Minn., Upper Mich. and Wisc. 


W. ROSS WALTON 
Clermont 
Checks from Rotarians accepted. 








Florida 





PRINT YOUR OWN 


POST CARDS 





Amazing results in — inquiries and — 
tacts, . saves time a 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is is 
i ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
BS Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
s complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send onl 
@ inec or return the GEM, no questions ask 
GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


4 BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 108 
513 Olive St. + St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
NEED REPRESENTATION IN NEW ENGLAND? ? 


Hardware and Mill Supply Lines 
for Jobbers and Distributors. 
High Grade Organization Open for 
Two Well Established Accounts. 
Inquiries Solicited from Principals 
Only. References—Commission. 
JOHN J. GILLIS COMPANY 
Statler Building Boston 16, Mass. 


As 
[TECHNICAL SERVICE 
for SMALL BUSINESS 


We offer an unusual and economical service in 
chemistry and related fields for small businesses 
having a limited technical staff. May we send 
you further details? 


PARWIN SERVICES, Box 688, Newark, N. J. 


| 


——— 


KEEP YOUR MAGAZINES USEFUL! 


If you want to keep old copies of THE ROTARIAN 
conveniently available for reference purposes, try a 
ROTARIAN Binder. It is easy to operate, strong, and 
durable, and priced at only $3.00 in the United 
States: $3.50 in other countries, Order yours today. 


THE ROTARIAN, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
ae 


FRANCHISE AVAILABLE 


**Mail-Me-Monday Bookkeeping and Tax Method’”’ 
described by ‘“‘Coronet”’ as the ‘Million Dollar 
Idea,"’ offers ambitious men seeking to establish 
their own business, access to substantial earning 
potentialities under guidance of a nationwide 
organization with over 200 offices. A few fran- 
chises still open in Eastern and Southern states. 
Accounting Corporation of America 
204 W. 7ist Street New York 23, N. Y. 


FLOWER LOVERS 


Join the Bulb-of-the-Month Club. You too 
can enjoy continuous bloom in your living 
room all year. Enclose $1.00 with name, 
address. You receive by return mail, post- 
paid, this month’s carton of rare flower 
bulbs — guaranteed to grow in your home. 
No dues or obligations. Your $1.00 covers 
ali membership privileges. Write today. 


Bulb of the Month Club 












































33 GS. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, til, 


Stripped Geary 





My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following is a favorite of 
George G. Roseberry, a Twin Falls, 
Idaho, Rotarian. 


Two old men were sitting 
around the stove in the small- 
town grocery store discussing 
“the blow.” Said Farmer Jones: 

“The wind blew so hard out my 
way that it blew a man’s wheel- 
barrow away and the man ran 
after it as hard as he could run, 
but he could not ketch it. At the 
end of the second day the wind 
started blowing from the other 
direction. Two days later a broken 
wheel was blown into the yard 
and that was all there was left of 
the man’s wheelbarrow.” 

“Shucks!” said Farmer Brown. 
“The wind blew so hard out my 
way that it blew an old man’s nose 
that hadn’t been blown for 20 
years.” 











Little Boy Asleep 
Mischief filled his day, but now 
Asleep, how angelic our boy is; 
How pure and innocent his brow, 
What dreams of decorum must be his. 


A halo hovers over him 
As though he’s giving an assortment 
Of good advice to the cherubim 
On excellent deportment! 
—May RICHSTONE 


What’s Old? 

These are old places which should not 
be new to you: 

1. Former name of Massachusetts. 

2. Eastern Hemisphere as_ distin- 
guished from the Western Hemisphere. 

3. Great Stone Face in New Hamp- 
shire. 

4. Bank of England nickname. 

5. Where lanterns were placed to sig- 
nal Paul Revere. 

6. Part of Massachusetts settled by 
Plymouth Indians 1620-92. 

7. A famous criminal court in London. 

8. A popular Summer resort in Maine. 

9. National monument in Alaska. 

10. Market town in Lancashire, Eng- 
land. 


This puzzle was submitted by Mrs. Donald 
C. Morrison, wife of a Du Quoin, Illinois, 
Rotarian. 


Follow the Ponies? 

In poetry and prose, in fact and in 
fiction, horses have played important 
parts. Can you name: 

1, Alexander the Great’s horse? 


2. “And we’ll hitch old 
shay”? 

3. The horse that was the hero ; 
book by Anna Sewell? 

4. Barney Google’s horse? 

5. In a poem by Browning, the ho; 
that helped to “bring the good news 
from Ghent to Aix’? 

6. In mythology, what 
Winged Horse’s name? 

7. The horse that was the onl 
ing symbol of Custer’s last stand? 

8. “I’m Bettin’ the Roll on...... Y 

9. The two horses about whom Mary 
O’Hara wrote popular novels? 

10. The horse that Roy Rogers rides 
in the movies? 


This == was submitted by Mrs. D. G 
Burchell, wife of a Sydney Mines, Nova Sco 
tia, Canada, Rotarian. 


The answers to these puzzles will be 
found on the following page. 


was the 


Necessary 
I like to hold a chuckle 
In my heart, 
Otherwise I’d 


A-p-a-r-t, 
—ELIZABETH REEVES HUMPHREYS 


Twice Told “ales 





A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it. Shakespeare. 


Already Taken Care Of 

A young husband did not like hash 
His wife acquired a French cookbook, 
giving recipes for using leftovers. The 
next evening she had one of the fancy 
mixtures in a covered dish on the table. 
The husband reached over and raised 
the cover. 

The wife looked on questioning. “Why 
don’t you ask the blessing first, dear?” 

The husband replied, “I don’t believe 
there is anything there that hasn’t al- 
ready been blessed.”—Rotary Reminder, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Harmonious End 

He: “I hear you love music.” 

She: “Yes, but keep on playing.”— 
Scandal Sheet, GRAHAM, TEXAS. 


Round One 

“How was the wedding?” asked the 
preacher's wife. 

“It was fine until I asked the bride if 
she would ‘obey’ and she said, ‘Do you 
think I’m crazy?” The groom was in 
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daze and mumbled, ‘I do. 
en things really began to hap- 
ied the preacher.—Home Life. 


ly True 
fth-grade teacher was talking 
law of gravity. “Sir Isaac 


she explained, “was looking at 
tree and an apple fell to the 
And from that he discovered 
on. Wasn’t that marvellous?” 
answered a boy in the last row 
“but if he had been settin’ 
books, he wouldn’t have dis- 
nothin’.”—Coronet. 


st 
lady: “Isn’t it a sweet doll? You 
it down and it closes its eyes and 
leep just like a real baby.” 
er: “Hmm, I can see you don’t 
out real babies.”—The Summit, 


)KE, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA, 
ons on a Theme 
ma.” said little Linda, “do all 


tales begin with ‘once upon a 
darling,” said Mamma grimly. 
mes they begin, ‘My love, I will 
ined at the office pretty late 
"The Rotogram, Paris, TEN- 


| Up to Date! 
insas author wrote Hawaiian of- 
that he wanted to have a booklet 
ited into your own language” 
i for the “equivalent of 10 cents 
can money.” 
eir reply, in which they informed 


him that the English language and U. S 
money were official in Hawaii, they de- 
clared: “Man, we're civilized; we even 
have a couple strikes going on!”—Your 
Life. 


Command Performance 

Radio star: “Well, son, were you pro- 
moted?” 

Seven-year-old: “Better than _ that, 
Pop. I was held over for another 26 
weeks.”—The Rotaryam, PortaLes, New 
MEXICco. 


Delayed Action 

A merchant took out a fire-insurance 
policy and the same day his store and 
contents burned to the ground. The in- 
surance company suspected fraud, but 
couldn’t prove anything. It had to con- 
tent itself with writing the following 
letter: 

“Dear Sir: You took out an insurance 
policy at 10 A.M. and your fire did not 
break out until 3:30 P.M. Will you kind- 
ly explain the delay?”—The Cash Year. 


Missing 

“A husband like yours 
hard to find.” 

“He still is when I want him.”’—Ro- 
tary Cog, ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, 


; must have been 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
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Limerick Corner 


Concerned about making out your in- 
come-tax statement? Wondering how 
you will come out—if so? Why not put 
aside such dark thoughts for a few min- 
utes and try writing a limerick—or the 
first four lines of one? Then send it to 
The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian Maga- 
tine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, 
\Ilinois. If yours is his choice as the lim- 
erick-contest entry of the month, you'll 


receive $5. 
* * * 


Here is the unfinished-limerick contest 
winner for this month (see below). It 
was composed by Mrs. Ralph J. Watts, 
wife of an Appleton, Wisconsin, Rotarian. 
Send in a last line—more if you wish—to 
complete it. If it is selected as one of 
the “best ten," a $2 check will soon be 
yours. Deadline for entries: May |. 


TUFF STUFF 
A diner both ancient and gruff 
Complained that his meat was too tuff. 
Said he: "This old steer 
Wept at Bill Cody's bier,” 


BETTER WETTER? 

Whether water would be better wetter 
seems to be a question which has many 
an answer, The query, you may recall, 
was posed in these columns in December 
—in four lines of an unfinished limerick: 
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Supposing that water were wetter, 
Would companies float any better? 
Would ships be upset 
When they found it so wet? 


‘Here are the Lines which The Fixer con- = 
siders ‘the best": = 
And would ducks say, "The wetter, the = 

better"? 

(G. T. Simpson, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Gisborne, New Zealand.) 

Would a loafer become a go-getter? 

(David N. Coburn, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Prescott, Ontario, Canada.) 

Or Sinbad wear “oils” over his sweater? 

(John O'Shea, President of the 
Rotary Club of Cork, Eire.) 

And a stamp stay stuck on a letter? 

(J. Koffend, member of the Rotary 
Club of Appleton, Wisconsin.) 

I knew, but I'm such a forgeftfer. 

. J. Lazar, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 

When Ma washed the kids, would they let 

‘er? 

(Gene Simmons, son of an 
Opp, Alabama, Rotarian.) 

Would if raise postage “dew'" on your 

letter? 

(Will D. Allender, member of the 
Rotary Club of Chariton, lowa.) 

If my wife wants to answer, I'll let ‘er. 
(Bernard M. Allen, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Cheshire, Connecticut.) 

To J. Pluvius—quick, take a letter! 

(Mrs. R. Lisle Smith, wife of a 
La Grande, Oregon, Rotarian.) 

Would her tears drown a gal, or just wet 

‘er? 

(Will Mackey, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 
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Rotary Club Record Forms 
Systems 


for 


e SECRETARIES 
e TREASURERS 
® PRESIDENTS 


Send for descriptive 


MAXWELL COMPANY 


107 North Wacker Drive 


ferature 


Chicago 6, | 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 


Sixty-three rayon flags, size 4” x 6", of countries in 
which there are Rotary Clubs. Mahogany finish dis- 
play stand. Raised Emblem. Complete, 


$32.50 


.0.B. 
Chicago 
Write for Rotary Catalog 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 





325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, I1!. 












CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 


Repu ular Gongs, 10°x6” with Club 
mbiem, Gavel and Cover—now. .$16.50 
nny 
Row '° 
Engraving Extre 
No: 106 Catalogue with 
“ many 


“OLD GLOR MFG. CO, 
263 W. Harrison St., Chicago 5, lilinots 


e 
ps write « on any cub 
Con sone “Speeches 


at s Brey Occasion,” « collection, F yA Public Speaking Maaua! .] 
Othoer’s Handbook —_ lnstent Parliamentary Guide, $2.00, 


i fot pon request. 
OKES iNew sh med ond Humorous Talks” mailed monthly 
$10.00 « year, Speaker's Joke Book, $2.00, Toast 
Humor Guide, $2.00. 5 , iene Stories, $2. 00. Seleeman's 
Toke Ae cok $2.00, Punch Lines For Purpose, $2.00 








PRO OGRAM MS Pr “y Yhairman’s Fun Book, $2.00, 
Ladies’ Night Program, $5. Best Club 
& Lodge Stunts, $2.00. Banquet $2.00, Holidsy programe. 


Canadiaa orders Glled. Write for information, ~ 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
i. 1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio « 


















“Best LADIES’ NIGHT ever” 


ie Write for BOOK OF PROGRAMS 


- Describes ‘‘The Laugh Fiesta’ and other 
" fun-packed programs. Tells how your mem- 
bers carry out our simple instructions to 
put on “‘best Ladies’ Night ever.’ Every- 
thing supplied—party favors, prizes, hand- 
some costumes. Thousands of presentations. 
Success guaranteed. Write for FREE booklet today. 
The Party Guild, 1413 Sryn Mawr, Chicago 26, tii. 



















A COMPLETE ERVICE 





COMPOSITION COMPANY 
155 EAST OHIO+ CHICAGO 11 


oe Pocket Adding Machine 


Amazing palm-size adding machine 
does all figuring Adds. Subtracts 
Aids in Multiplication & Division up 
to $99,999,999 All steel, guaranteed 
5 years, fits pocket Millions in use 
all over the world. We pay postage 
Va on prepaid orders or COD plus postage 
& charges. Money back if not 


on 


Leatherette case 250 


7 


satisfied 
additional, 
Free Trial 


TAVELLASALESCO, Dp.259 25W.BwayNY7NY 
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HE DOESN’T SAY IT 
in his article, so it becomes proper 
to record here the fact that for 15 
years President “Ken” Guernsey 
has been giving freely of his time 
as secretary of the National Boys 
and Girls Week Committee. He 
finds that work is as “kin folk,” to 
use a deep-South expression, with 
Rotary. So does Herbert J. Tay- 
lor, the Chicago aluminum-utensil 
manufacturer and Past First Vice- 
President of Rotary International, 
who is currently heading the Com- 
mittee. 

Although Rotarians originated 
Boys and Girls Week, it has ex- 
panded far beyond their circles. 
It’s the sort of thing that appeals 
to red-blooded youth. All it needs 
is an adult or two to spark it, and 
the youngsters carry on from 
there. If your community doesn’t 
observe Boys and Girls Week, 
why not? You are one who can 
answer that question. 


“TELEVISION IS HERE,” 
The Scratchpad Man announced 
with a hr-rumph in a recent edi- 
torial staff conference, “and we 
should tell our readers so.” Ev- 
erybody agreed. But instead of 
“going heavy” about it, we are 
having Charles L. Sherman do the 
story. That is to say, it is done 
with a very light touch, as you 
will see for yourself by turning 
back to page 10,.in case you 
missed it. But the gist of a very 
important fact is there. Television 
—or “video,” if you prefer—is 
becoming as common as radio in 
many communities. We even 
know of four Rotary Clubs that 
purchased sets for local youth cen- 
ters—which seems like an idea 
worth passing along. 


KNOW ITS HEROES 
and you'll understand a people. 
That suggestion from Congress- 
man Walter H. Judd, in his recent 
ROTARIAN article on China, was 
taken up last month with the 
story of Ram Mohan, the man who 
more than any other is credited 
with the abolition of widow burn- 
ing in India. Now on page 13 we 
present Sarmiento, an extraordi- 
nary figure honored not only in 
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Argentina, but throughout Latin 
America. One key to his character 
is Horace Mann, his North Ameri- 
can friend and counsellor, who of- 
fered this criterion for schools: 
Do they cultivate the higher fac- 


ulties in the nature of childhood—its 
conscience, its benevolence, a rever- 
ence for what is true and sacred? Or 
are they only developing on a grander 


scale the lower instincts and selfish 
tendencies of the race? Knowing that 


MMi Ls OS 
ORVILLE WRIGHT 


The shy, modest man who 
) was the first human be- 
? ing to fly in a powered, 
heavier-than-air machine 
died January 30 at Day- 
ton, Ohio. There for 
many years he had been a Rotar- 
ian, first an active, then an honor- 
ary, member. 

A few weeks before his death 
he talked freely to a writer from 
**The Rotarian.’’ That interview 
—the last ever given by Mr. 
Wright—-will be told in these 
columns next month. 


the foundations of national greatness 
can be laid only in the industry, the 
integrity, and the spiritual elevation 
of the people, are we sure that our 
schools are forming the character of 
the rising generation upon the ever- 
lasting principles of duty and human- 
ity? 

These are questions as perti- 
nent in 1948 as when they were 
voiced a century ago by “the fa- 
ther of the public-school system” 
in the United States. 







TWO POUNDS OF GARDEN 
seed, well assorted, can produce 
about five tons of vegetables. 
That’s an interesting oddlet of 
news which we glean from an an- 
nouncement that the American 
Seed Trade Association (30 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago) is codp- 
erating with generous Americans 
who want to help needy Euro- 
peans feed themselves in the 
months ahead. A _ special two- 
pound assortment will be avail- 
able through most seed stores, at 
a reduced price, and they will at- 
tend to details of packing and 
shipping to any of 23 countries. 
These stores will also put pur- 
chasers in touch with reputable 
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agencies to assure delivery + 
needy families. ; 
This is a highly commendable 
activity of a trade association. It 
evinces a long head and a good 
heart—for the five tons of food 
possible from two pounds of seed 
will not only save on transporta- 
tion costs, but will supply the 
vegetable needs of an average 
European family for a year. 
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WE HAVE A LETTER 
from an ardent and enthusiastic 


Rotarian who, however, wishes to 
waggle a cautioning finger on the 
matter of striving for an absolute- 
ly perfect attendance record. He 
agrees with all that can be said 
about the benefits of attendance, 
for obviously a member not pres- 
ent at a meeting does not benefit 
from it. But he is dubious about 
a “stunt” he recently witnessed. 
Names of men who had missed 
meetings were read and they were 
asked to come to the front of the 
room. There, after an admoni- 
tory talk, each had hung around 
his neck a cord or shoestring or a 
rag from which was suspended a 
block of wood. And this decora- 
tion was worn throughout the 
program. Our correspondent seri- 
ously questions the propriety of it 
all and opines that, though the 
victims may have said little about 
it, more harm than good was done 
by the well-intentioned horseplay. 


WE WONDER 
if when she was a girl Mrs. Dea 
Madigan, of San Diego, California, 
heard the popular lecturer who 
counselled his hearers always to 
carry with them a tiny oil can to 
relieve squeaking doors and such. 
Perhaps not, but she has hit upon 
an idea as ingenious as his. She 
carries an extra supply of pennies 
as she goes daily to Chula Vista, 
where she teaches, and when she 
sees a parking meter has run past 
the paid-for limit, she drops in a 
copper. It gives the motorist 12 
more minutes of grace and, often, 
saves him from an appearance in 
police court. The average cost is 
2 cents a trip, says Arthur B. Imel, 
of Cushing, Oklahoma, who tells 
us the story. He also notes that 
Mrs. Madigan is the niece of a Ro- 
tarian as if that has anything to do 
with her thoughtfulness. 
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